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“© We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.’—Dr. JoHNSON. 





On the Inrruence of the FeMate 
Sex in Society, and the CONnsE- 
auent Importance of their Epu- 
CATION. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


HEN I consider the influence 
which the female character 
has upon the opinions and conduct 
of my own sex, I cannot but regret 
that so little care is employed to ren- 
der them more eminent in the ac- 
irements of intellect, by which 
alone they-can learn how to employ 
that influence most beneficially.— 
Where the mind is barren of know- 
ledge, the heart is corrupted with va- 
nity, or with vices of a blacker hue; 
for virtue, to bé secure, must be un- 
derstood and felt. It must be en- 
grafted upon the firm and vigorous 
stock of moral education, which alone 
can give the means of estimating its 
value, independently of temporal con- 
siderations; and virtue, erecting her 
altar in the female bosom, would find 
votaries willing and eager to worship 
the unseen goddess, from affection for 
the temple in which she was en- 
shrined. 

The philosopher, in contemplating 
the passion of love, that sympathy by 
which the sexes are mutually attract- 
ed, beholds a powerful engine which 
is too often wielded by the affections 
of the heart, instead of the sober au- 
— of the judgment ; but which, 
skilfully directed by woman, might 
produce the most salutary effects 
upon human happiness. Considering 
them, therefore, as possessing a power 
of such magnitude, I feel persuaded 
that I cannot better employ my pen 
thai in exhorting parents to reform 
the present system of female educa- 
tion, in shewing the advantages which 
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would result from the adoption of a 
more liberal one, and in exciting them 
to break down that humiliating bar- 
rier between the two sexes, as if there 
were an awful and inaccessible dis- 
tance which woman is incapable of 
oe In the progress of my 
life I have frequently discussed these 
uestions ; and in the present paper 
shall consider the og importance 
of the cultivation of the female mind. 
As reason is the only faculty which 
distinguishes the human from the 
brute species, and as virtue.is the 
child of reason, there can need no 
argument to prove that our moral 
progress in society will be in exact 
proportion to the cultivation of that 
faculty ; and if we allow, as we cer- 
tainly do allow, that in man nothing 
nobler can be found than the various 
functions of his intellectual capacity, 
why do we delight to find, in woman, 
the mental powers emasculated =e 
system of education by which they 
are made to appeal merely to the 
senses? We cannot deny their par- 
ticipation of reason with us, but we 
are willing to see its degradation, 
seeming to shrink from corrivalry. 
We suffer them to adorn their persons 
with lavish profusion, like sacrifices 
to be offered up at the sbrine of man’s 
proud and intemperate desires. 
- But personal endowments are tran- 
sitory, while mental ones are perma- 
nent; though it may, perhaps, be 
difficult to convince a woman of the 
futility of external ornament, while 
she can appeal to experience for the 
poet of itsamportance. Experience, 
owever, will also teach her that the 
infiuence which is built upon the*un- 
stable foundations of personal attrac- 
tions is built upon what is, in fact, 
baseless. The veriest caprice of 
a is not so insecure as the 
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empire of mere beauty. 1 have often 
pitied those females. who have tri- 
umphed in the possession of charms 
which sickness may rob, and age will 
rob them of, while they have disre- 
garded the possession of those more 
elevated charms of the mind, of which 
nothing can rob them, but that which 
robs them of themselves. 

A woman is to be considered in 
three capacities; the single, the wed- 


ded, and the maternal: and in each of 


thése states, but especially in the latter 
two, it is hardly to be conceived how 
much greater would be her own hap- 
piness, and her benefit to society, by 
a duecultivation of her mind. Inthe 
single state it would provide a barrier 
against the influx of error, and it 
would serve more especially to repress 
those manners which, however 
praised, or however admired by a cer- 
tain class of men, displease and dis- 
gust the rational of both sexes. Home, 
solitude, want’ of invitations, tempo- 
rary illness, bad weather, those dread- 
ed miseries to a female mind, would 
lose their terrors, were there any in- 
ward resources, any self yigour, that 
could be resorted to; but the heart 
and mind that lean on outward helps 
for their gratification and support, 
must necessa:ily suffer the wretched- 
ness of privation as often as circum- 
stances may arise to remove these 
helps. Nor is it only as far as regards 
mere pleasure that mental cultivation 
should be pursued. The conscious 
dignity which is inspired by know- 
ledge, the elevation of the moral and 
social character which results from it, 
are privileges which can. be known 
only to those whd posséss them: but 
they are such privileges, that when 
possessed, they would not be bartered 
for the empty and uncertain honours 
of external graces. There is no one 
insensible to the delight which the 
respect and. esteem of our fello:y- 
creatures produce; and no one, sure- 
ly, who thinks rightly, can, for a 
moment, confound the idle adulation 
of mere gallantry, words without 
meaning, with the solid and delibe- 
rate applause of reasqga and couvic- 
. tion. 

The advantages of intellectual cul- 
tivation, in reference to a single state, 
in which, bowever, ifs advantages are 
individual, as they tend rather to 
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procure benefit to the person so culti- 
vated, than to diffuse it to others, 
But, in passing to a view of its effects 
upon the married and the maternal 
state, it becomes more elevated in 
er from the wider extent of its 

eneficial operation, and more impor- 
tant in practice from the permanency 


‘of its utility. From an attentive ob- 


servation of the female sex, through a 
life now considerably advanced, | have 
too frequently regretted in them the 
absence of what is most essentially 
requisite. to felicity in the married 
state ; a state which folly alone can 
convert into a yoke, but which wis- 
dom and good sense.may make a te- 
restrial paradise. In speaking of 
marriage, I wish to use neither the 
sarcasms of the satirist, nor the ful- 
someness of the apologist : I speak of 
it as my reason tells me it may be; 
but I would warn the.one sex against 
the fatal delusion of supposing that 
external qualities can ever secure the 
affection and constancy of the other. 
Whatever has not something of mind 
in its composition, cap, expect to 
please only as long jas’ the freshness 
and gon of novelty are upon it. To 
mind alone is it given to delight by a 
variety which can never lir€.:.-j) . 
Woald a wife fill her station with 
dignity and happiness, she must_be 
the companion, the friend, the parti- 
cipated adviser of her husband; but 
to this character she can never aspire 
by the futile accomplishments of the 
body. It is not the grace of a cour- 
tesy, the languishing softness of a 
smile, the winning elegance of a 
dance, or the fasteful ornaments of 
dress, that will shed solid comfort 
upon the path of domestic life. These 
are qualides that may fill the eye with 
leasitre, but they never reach the 
icatt: they may give rapture to the 
fondness of a Jover, but they will add 
little to the joys of a husband. I 
would not, indeed, wish to expel 
them from the circle of female educa- 
tion, but I would assign them their 
due rank: I would make them ¢ri- 
¢utary to the mind, not paramount. 
They may and would-embellish in- 


tellectual acquirements with the great 
est lustre: they would mutually adorn 


each other ; and conjugal happiness 
might then be so tempered, as to 
have in it a principle of duration 
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which nothing could destroy. But 
when that uncertain felicity rests 
upon the perishable foundation of 
beauty, or upon the monotonous 
graces of person, who can wonder at 
its dissolution when the basis itself 
imperceptibly crumbles away? The 
child, when his eye is satiated with 
one toy, neglects it, and seeks for 
another: we are but children of a 
larger growth, and with more capri- 
cious fancies. What, then, is the 
inference ? Years, which should esta- 
blish feelings into principles, too often 
give only additional energy to bu- 
mourous indulgence, and the fleeting 
pleasures of the cye are abandoned an 
renewed with more than infantile mu- 
tability. 

Where, then, shall the remedy be 
sought for? where shall we find the 
barrier to oppose to this evanescent 
good? How shall we secure the 
coutinuance of happiness in a state 
which knows no medium, but which 
must confer either the highest felicity, 
or the extremest misery? Janswer— 
by the omnipotence of that quaity 
which is perpetual i its operation 
and endless in its variety; which can 
soften the painful, and exhilarate the 
mournful periods of existence ; which 
can counsel in moments of delibera- 
tion, and act in the hour of necessity ; 
which can convert the dull uniformity 
of daily duties into an interchange of 
sentiment and knowledge ; and which, 
finally secures the heart by the sanc- 
tion of the reason. This quality is 
the minp. I would earnestly exhort 
the female sex not to forego the ex- 
alted gratifications of the intellect for 
the temporary ones of vanity and flat- 
tery: not to exchange the digniiied 
post of the friend and compaiion of 
man for his servant and his slave. 
—Two human beings united in the 
closest intimacy (as they must neces- 
sarily be by marriage) will find ‘but 
little happiness in mutual society, un- 
less, when the great duties of existence 
are discharged, they can relieve their 
solemnity by the soft and reciprocal 
intercourse of thought. Then, home 
becomes indeed the centre of happi- 
ness, the retreat from the world, the 
balm that is to heal ile wounds re- 
ceived in its conflict: but without it, 
insipidity, dullness, and reserve as- 
sume their empire; fatal enemies to 
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the existence of conjugal bliss, and 
only by the 


which ean be destroye 
potency of the mind. 

I wish not to be understood as re- 
commending an undue atterition to’ 
literary pursuits, which sometimes’ 
converts a female into ‘a ‘pedantic 
slattern: I would inculcate only that 
general and liberal refinement of the 
intellect, without which a woman.can 
never fill her best station in s« ciety. 

I hope I have thus shewn that men- 
tal cultivation would be no less bene- 
ficial to the female sex than it is to 
the other; that it would tend to raise 
the female character; and, that it 
might become one of the contforts of 
domestic life. But I am now to pass 
to a more interesting topic: Iam to 
call the attention of my readers to its 
utility and delight in a sphere which 
of all others is most calculated to ex- 
cite the best affections of our nature, 
I pass from the single and the wedded 
to the maternal state. 

Rousseau, in his Emile, declares it 
as his opinion that nature herself 
points out the female sex as the first, 
and consequently as the most impor- 
tant instructors of their offspring. It 
cannot, indeed, be denied, that they 
are especially under their observance 
during those years in which the pliant 
mind receives whatever form is given 
to it, and when are sown the seeds 
of those ideas which afterwards ripen 
into principles,‘and become sources 
of action. 

It is impossible, however, that we 
can bestow what we do not possess, 
The mother, who is herself ignorant, 
cannot impart knowledge to her 
child; if she be deficient in her ac- 
quaintance with virtue and manners, 
she cannot rear her offspring in the 
due sense of them. And it is an er- 
roneous and a dangerous notion to 
suppose that the mercenary attention 
of hired teachers will afterwards con- 
fer what ought to have been gradu- 
ally instilled by a tender, rational, and 
affectionate parent. ; 

Plain common sense, which is the 
result of a certain degree of liberal 
refinement of intellect, (for ignorance 
is self willed, and error is born of ob. 
stinacy) is of more importance in the 
management of children than exalted 
knowledve or transcendant genius. 
To know precisely what to do, and 
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to have steadiness of character suffi- 
cient to perform, what ought to be 
done, comprise all that is necessary 

‘to the ection of a preceptor of 
youth ; bat this combination is rarely 
found. It is a common thing to see 
the former, but a very uncommon 
thing to find the latter. 


In passing from the state of mere 
infancy, what a field is then opened 
to the intelligent mother? every 
thing by which a child is surrounded 
isa subject of enquiry: novelty meets 
its eyes at every glance, and novelty 
calls for explanation. If the expla- 
nation be given, knowledge is gra- 
dually communicated ; if it be with- 
held, ignorance assumes its empire 
over the mind. But imagination can 
scarcely conceive a duty more impor- 
tant and more affecting, than that of 
giving to a rational — the means 
of exerting that reason by which he 
is distinguished, —- 

Surely a mother must feel a pang 
of self humiliation before her child, 
when she is compelled to turn aside 
the eagerness for information which 
is always apparent in the youthful 
character ; when she is compelled to 
confess her ignorance, by her inca- 
pacity to satisfy his questions. Be- 
sides, ‘it becomes an additional tie 
between the parent and the child, 
when the latter is not driven to fo- 
reign aid for the supply of its intellec- 
tual wants. Accustomed to have all 
his little doubts cleared up, all his 
inguisitiveness satistied, by the tender 
and affectionate willingness of a mo- 
wae? he at once loves and reverences 

er. 


This is not imaginary. Look 
through the world, and recal what ex- 
perience has shewn. Families that have 
been reared under the superinten- 
dance of an intelligent mother have a 
harmony and affection in them which 
are sought for in vain in those that 
are removed from maternal solicitude, 
and owe all, or nearly all, to the 
hired vigilance of instractors. It is 
peculiarly a mother’s office to awaken 
sentiments ot love, benevolence, pity, 
and every other moral feeling in the 
bosoms of her offspring: .and she 
reaps a sweet reward when she does 
doit. But this she cannot do uniess 
she possesses disctetion, and a mind 
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at least above thie level of uninform- 
ed vacuity. 


I would have no parent transfer 
any office to another which, in its exe- 
cution, tends to generate filial love. 
The bonds of domestic affection should 
be drawn as closely together as possi- 
ble. No alien should be allowed to 
intercept the feelings from flowing in 
a direct channel to their proper ob- 
ject. Sentiments of gratitude are ea- 
sily awakened in the infant mind, and 
the love of children towards their pa- 
rent is founded upon gratitude. This 
sentiment therefore should be suffered 


as little as possible to owe its existence * 


to any but a parent; and there can be 
no doubt but it wild be excited by the 
consciousness of benefits conferred. 
What benefit is higher or more impor- 
tant than that of directing the mind in 
its proper course ? 

Mothers are or ought to be, more in 
the company of their children than 
fathers usually cau be; consequently 
they have more frequent opportunities 
of carrying on the process of the first 
moral and intellectual education. Ido 
not expect that every mother should 
be able to supersede.the necessity of 
public instruction: I do not expect 
that she should teach her sons astro- 
nomy, the classics, mathematics, or 
algebra; that she should acquaint her 
daughters with every new dance, or 
teach them everymodification of needle 
work ; important as these may appear, 
her task is in fact more important, if 
she rightly execute it. It 1s her's to 
give newly excited feeling its proper 
channel; to cherish and unfold. the 
first impulses of virtue ; to repress and 
extirpate the nascent shoots of vice; 
to explain the limits of depravity, and 
to establish correct notions of the liv- 
ing world that is moving about her 
offspring. It is her's to mark the 
difference of mind, and to give each 
its appropriate labours; itis ber’s in fact 
to lay the foundation upon which the 
future superstructure is to be reared. 

This is what a mother’s province 
mizht be; I would I could add that it 
often is: but let it never be forgotten 
that it never can be, without the mind 
of that mother is duly cultivated. 

T know not that I can better illus- 
trate this than by the well known, but 
not therefore the less beautiful or Jess 
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applicable, lines of Thomson, in his 
Spring. 
Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe th’ enliv'ning spirit, and to fix 
The gen’ rous purpose in the glowing breast. 

Before I conclude these remarks I 
will briefly advert to a question that 
has often been agitated, but never, I 
believe, decided ; I mean the intellec- 
tual equality of the two sexes ; for, if 
it be maintained that there is an inhe- 
rent disparity, all argument, that would 
endeavour to persuade us to nobler a 
plication of the powers of the female 
mind, must be in vain. I believe, how- 
ever, that the pride of man and the 
weakness of woman have equally con- 
curred to establish the idea, that there 
és a natural and insuperable inferiority 
in the latter. Man has been gratified 
to consider himself as existing in a 
higher scale of reason, and the other 
sex have been content with the protec- 
tion due to a weaker and less perfect 
being. That there zs, indeed, an evi- 
dent disparity between the sexes needs 
no argument to prove ; but | am far 
from thinking that this disparity is ne- 
cessary or immutable. 

Women are, from their infancy, 
cu- 


educated with a view towards a 
liar sphere of life, and this sphere is one 


which calls for no ‘extraordinary en- 
dowments, for no resplendent talents. 
Tf they be not independent by fortune, 
they are then ultimately intended to be 
dependent (ander the name of mar- 
riage) upon some man or other ; nay, 
it is equally the casé, even when they 
ate independent, only that in the latter 
case the same ftecessity does not seem 
to exist. 

Every girl expects to be married, 
and when married, expects to be sup- 
ported. In this expectation few are 
necessarily disappointed ; or, if they 
be, the disappointment arises, in a ma- 
jority of cases, from their own folly. 

“his kind of moral certainty leaves the 
mind at rest. Attention is bestow- 
ed only upon superficial and transitory 
qualifications as means to attain the 
general object; and that object, when 
attained, removes the necessity of fur- 
ther individual exertion. The stimulus 
of necessity being saspended, the men- 
tal powers become stationary ,anda wo- 
man, after marriage, rather vegetates 
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than lives. The mechanism of do- - 
mestic life is soon acquired, and is ever 
afterwards performed without the in- 
tervention of the teasoning args 
She resigns all care, all thought, té 
her companion, and glides down’ the 
stream of éxistence with the apathy of 
an automaton. 

To bring these reasohings to one 
test, let us consider the case of intel- 
lectual labour. With regard to man, 
we shall find that almost all our truly 
Agee literary men have been authors 

y profession ; that is, pursued it as a 
means of subsistence. It were need- 
less to cite examples in — of 
this; the greater difficulty would be to 
collect the few instances where such 
bas not been the case. Necessity, 
therefore, and the grand question of 
existence have been the stimulating 
causes. They have been men, thrown 
upon society destined to maintain life 
in the best way they could. Manual 
labour was neglected because perhaps 
they knew no trade; or because the 

tide of geniis and knowledge for- 

ade it. They had recourse, therefore, 
to their minds, as'to a never failing 
source ; hence the number of bad au- 
thors. 

Now, were females in the same in- 
dividual, in the same insulated condi- 
tion, they would see the same necessity 
for exerting their powers, and would 
consequently do it; and this idea i 
well supported by the truth; that al 
female authors of any note have been 
(I believe with few exteptions) of 
humble birth and straitened means. 

I have selected, in the way of illus- 
tration, literary pursuits, because it is 
only in the free range of exertion that 
the fact can be fairly ascertained. Cus- 
tom and society forbid that womett 
should appear as generals, statesmen, 
or orators, though there is no fair pre- 
sumption that they have any natural 
disqualification even for these elevated 
stations ; for, where great and dignifi- 
ed events hare called them forth they 
have shewn.an astonishing splendout 
of ability. Witness Joan of Arc, 
Catharine of Rassia, Catharine de Me- 
dicis, Christina of Sweden, Margaret 
of Denmark and Norway, and last, not 
least, Elizabeth of England, who, in 
all the lofty features of a sovereign 
shone with true firmness, dignity, an 
grandeur. 
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Let us not then arrogantly assume 
to ourselves a privileged superiority, 
but confess that if occasions existed for 
an equal display of talent, woman 
would be found capable of that dis- 
play; but that, as nature and society 
demand at their hands softer and more 
endearing qualities, they act wisely, 
perhaps, in securing to themselves the 
empire of feeling; by relinquishing the 
barren pride of legislative wisdom or 
martial prowess. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


April 12, 1812. M. 


Prices of Gotp and Sitver. 


G OLD fell one shilling an ounce 
Won the 6th instant, and rose two 
shillings on the 15th. Silver is like- 
wise dearer. 

The London refiners now sell fine 
gold at 5/. 7s. per ounce, and fine sil- 
ver at 7S. 

April 17th, 1912. B.S. 


Aroint THEE Wircu—Esta- 
BLISHED. 

ETTER luck to thee M. J. thou 
: most enthusiastic and fond, 
and mucli condolence, thou most un- 
fortunate of all elucidating commen- 
tators !—for thy comment manufac- 
ture, however it may please and tickle 
thyself, will never pass muster among 
others, who, like thee, delight in the 
search after such wares. 

‘* Out arongt,” being once esta- 
blished as old English, and it appears 
io be so past a doubt, we need not the 
aid, authentic or otherwise, of ** rynt 
thee,” or ‘* araunte thee.” Doubtless 
arongt, from the sense in which it 
was used, was a corruption of evaunt, 
begone. And why should M. J. be 
convinced that the word éhee would 
not be introduced at all? On the 
contrary it appears quite in the Eng- 
lish idiom, on such occasion, to in- 
troduce it, nor would M. J. himself 
have found fault, had Shakspeare writ- 
ten, on any occasion, as he probably 
did on many, hie thee off. Farther, 
nothing can be more foreign to the 
idiom of Shakspeare, than such an ob- 
scure and pointless phrase, as that 
which M. J. bas palmed upon him— 


“* araun-tree witch :” exclusive of the 
consideration, that in all probability, 
both the name and attributes of the 
rawn tree were then, as now, confined 
to Lancashire andthe north-west, and 
utterly unknown in London, and in 
Warwickshire, the native county of 
Shakspeare. Ceriainly, the polish 
which our language acquired in suc. 
ceeding times, occasioned that ortho- 
graphical improvement in the word, 
which appeared either in Shakspeare’s 
own writing, or in the subsequent edi- 
tions; and the smooth expressive sub- 
stitute, ‘* aroynt,” was constantly 
written in his plays, although proba- 
bly, or as far as can now be determin. 
ed, its use was not adopted by any other 
author, and, getting out o pac’ tree 
use, its signification became forgotten, 
until latter research seems to have re- 
stored it beyond all doubt. Indeed 
the phrase, aroint thee, is sonorous, 
and as to its sense, neither far fetched 
nor absurd. The supposititious anoint 
however oleous, wil] not hold water. 

Nor is M. J. more happy in ‘bis 
witchology, when he remarks on the 
witch preferring to plague and torment 
the absent husband, instead of the of- 
fending wife: for such is the supposed 
habit-of those mischievous bags, who 
generally, at least often, choose to be- 
witch and injure the children, rela- 
tives, cattle, or property of persons 
who have incurred their resentment, 
in preference to the actual offenders 
themselves. Being only a common 
sense commentator, I fear, after all, I 
shall not gain much reputation in this 
age of refinement. 

SKYLIGHT. 


On the Dancer of pramatic Exut- 
BiTIoNS fo Youth, in reference to 
the Licenriousness of some of our 
Op Prayxs. 


Sir, 
ET me not be accused as eynical 
if I venture to call the attention 
of your readers upon the evils attend- 
ant on theatrical amusements, in refer- 
ence to the youth of both sexes. 

The evils | would counteract are ra- 
ther partial than general, and ma 
be, therefore, the more easily avoided, 
without any extensive sacrifice of in- 
dividual feelings. They consist in the 
retention of what ought to be expung- 
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ed and what may be expunged with- 
out even the plea of inconvenience. 

I am not one of. those who ascribe 
much to the moral effect of the dra- 
ma, either as to good or bad conse- 
quences. I mean with regard to in- 
cidents or characters. I do not think 
that virtue has ever been strengthened 
or vice warned, by the exhibition of 
triumphant innocence or the punish- 
ment of detected villany ; for the pas- 
sions excited by fiction, are seidom 
permanent. I can never believe that 
seduction has beet increased by the 
repentant graces of a Mrs. Haller, or 
the dignified generosity of an Elvira, 
nor has onediscreet youth been trans- 
formed into a highwayman by the gay 
depravity of a Macheath. These are 
imaginary consequences which serve 
for declamation, but which shrink from 
the sober demonstrations of truth, 

But there is another sort of evil 
which must resuli from the exhibition 
of certain plays, and which is truly so- 
lemn andalarming in its consequences 
upon the female character; I mean, 
the gross licentiousness of language 
which is still suffered to pollute the 
scenes of our earlydramatists,audwhich 
is preserved, in representation, with 
disgraceful fidelity. 1 have sometimes 
shuddered as I have looked round up- 
on the assembled audience of a thea- 
tre, and beheld so large a portion of 
the young aud innocent of the female 
sex listening to descriptions, words, 
and sentiments, which even the well 
nurtured of my own sex would he- 
sitate to use to each other. Nor is this 
all. Ifafemale wishes to forget what 
she has heard she cannot ; for there are 
always enough of gross andvulgar per- 
sons present in the promiscuous con- 
course of a theatre, who find delight 
in this rank licentiousness: and the 
burst of laughter that too usually fol- 
lows it is a comment dreadful in its 
effect upon the female mind. 

Is it not strange that fathers, who 
would indignantly expel from their ta- 
ble the mau who should dare to insult 
his daughters ears with the language 
of impropriety ; is it not strange that 
they should take those very daughters 
where they may sit for hours to im- 
bibe such ideas as every parent.avould 
anxiously seek to eradicate? Words 
are of importance ; for corruption fas- 
tens om the mind by the channel of 
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words. Impure ideas once excited 
who can answer for their progress ? 
Who can penetrate the secret repast 
of the ‘mind upon the offals of vice ? 
What art bas yet been discovered by 
which we can expel thought at plea- 
sure? What medicine so powerful by 
‘which we can cleanse the infected 
channels of meditation? Will it be 
replied that true virture shrinks even 
from the inward consciousness of vice ? 
This is an error. Unacted vice loses 
its name with the majority of man- 
kind, and innocence itself is scarcely 
startled at the unknown impurity of 
thought. Besides, is it consistent with 
our ideas of female excellence to con- 
sider that excellence as allied with the 
theory of vice? What father, what 
brother, what lover, what husband, 
would wish to believe that the hearts 
of their daughter, sister, mistress, wife, 
were wise in that Knowledge which 
they themselves hesitate to confess ? 

I have looked with pain and sorrow 
upon a youthful female when I have 
heard, upon the stage, some licentious 
expression , or some indecent repartee : 
for she is placed between Scylla and 
Charybdis. If she acknowledge, by 
the blush and confusion of offended 
innocence, her sense of what she 
hears, she stands condemned ; if she 
strive to, conceal the thoughts of her 
noind by a placid indifference of coun- 
tenance, she is deemed expert in cor- 
ruption and hardened to the shame of 
it. ‘What an alternative ! 

How much is it to be wished that 
the managers of our theatres were 
brought toa sense of their duty by the 
voice of public disapprobation ; — for 
private censure fais in its effect upon” 
those whose first aim is profit. No one 
will affirm that the interest or merit of 
our best dramatic pieces would suffer 
by the expulsion of whatever is offen- 
sive to a chaste mind; and if this wére 
done the stage might then advance its 
claim to the rank of a moral engine in 
the great purposes of life. But till 
this is done, it becomes the duty of 
those who have the care of female 
youth, to guard them from the cor- 
ruption which is instilled into their 
minds under the guise of pleasure, 

This inhibition need have but a par- 
tial operation. It is not-every. play 
which is thus dangerous. Indeeg, 
modern dramatists have at least the 
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merit of not being licentious in their 
writings, however much they may be 
defective in wit, in humour, or in taste. 


There are, besides, many effusions of 


the elder dramatic muse’ which are 
free from this reproach ; and it is dis- 
graceful to our national character that 
every play which is brought forward 
not purified from its grossness. 

Let me impress this truth upon m 
readers.—Practical virtue is the off- 
spring of a pure mind. If the sources 
of action are tainted the stream can- 
not be healthful. 


Sir, your obedient servant, 


Ealing, April 11, 1812. 


Curious ADVERTISEMENT of Por. 
Sir, 
OOKING over some loose num- 
bers of the Daily Post, I found 
the following singular advertisement, 
and copied it off for the perusal and 
amusement of your readers. 
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“* Daily Post, June 14, 1728. 

‘ «¢ Whereas there has been a scanda- 
lous paper cried about the streets, un- 
der the title of a ‘* Popp upon Pope,” 
insinuating that I was whipped in Ham 
Walks on Thursday last ; this is to give 
notice that Ivdid not stir out of my 
house at Twickenham, and that the 
same is a malicious and ill grounded 
report. 

ALEXANDER Pope, 


Who the person was that was insi- 
nuated to have whipped the poet, I 
have never heard ; but the fact of such 
an advertisement appearing is another 
proof, if another were wanting, of the 
morbid irritability of his character. 
Would any other man have thought it 
necessary to repel a charge of being 
whipped. The only excuse is, that his 
diminutive and feeble person rendered 
such a transaction not impossible. 


Sir, your obedient servant, 


pS 
Chichester, April, 1812. 
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Account of the Ceremony of the 
InTRopucTIOoN of Six HarFrorp 
Jones tothe Kine of Persia ; with 
some pleasing Anecpotss of the 
PERSIANS. 


[From Morier’s Travels.] 


EF had been decided on the day of 
our arrrival, that the first visit was 
to be paid by the owner of the house 
in which we lodged, Hajee Mahomed 
Hossein Khan, ameen-ed-doulah, or 
lord treasurer: but on the next day 
the minister seemed to make some 
hesitation in according the compli- 
ment, and said that he rather expected 
it from the envoy. Sir Harford Jones, 
however immediately obviated the 
difficulty by representing that even 
among the most uncivilized nations 
the host pays the first attentions to his 
guest. When this explanation was 
satisfactorily received, the minister 
came, and with him the king’s chief 
poet, and some other officers of state. 

We went through the common 
routine of compliments and presenta- 
tions. When the poet was intro- 
duced to the envoy, the conversation 


turned on poetry and the works of the 
bard himself. Te was extolled above 
the skies ; all exclaimed that in this 
age he had not an equal on earth, and 
some declared that he was superior 
even to Ferdousi, the Homer of their 
country. ‘To all this the author listen- 
ed with very complacent credulity, 
and at length recited some of his ad- 
mired effusions. His genius, how- 
ever, is paid by something more sab- 
stantial than praise; for he is a great 
favourite at court, and, according to 
my Persian informers, receives from 
the king a gold tomaun for every cou- 
plet ; and once indeed secured the re- 
mission of a large debt due to the king 
by writing a poem in his praise. Yet 
the people, from whom the supplies 
of this munificence are drawn, groan 
whenever they hear that the t's 
muse has been productive. Having 
exhausted the topics of the weather, 
and the relative temperature and air 
of Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, our 
host took his leave, telling us that the 
house was our own, a common com- 
pliment of the east. In the ig 
the envoy went to a conference wit 
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him, and settled some points of im- 
portarice in the hegociation. The 
ceremonial of the envoy’s presentation 
to the king on the following day was 
then arranged ; and it was agreed that 
the audience should be exactly the 
same as that given to embassadors at 
Constantinople. 

On the morrow accordingly we made 
every preparation of form for our in- 
troduction; and each 1 arty in 
green slippers with high heels, and. 
red cloth stockings, the, court dress 
always worn before the king of Per- 
sia. Early in the morning we received 
a inessave desiring us to be in readi- 
ness. At about twelve o'clock we 
proceeded to the palace. The pre- 
sents for the king were laid out on a 
piece of .white satin over a gold dish. 
[t consisted of his Britannic majesty’s 
picture set round with diamonds ; a 
diamond of sixty-one carats valued at 
twenty thousand pounds: a_ small 
box, on the lid of which Windsor 
Castle was carved in ivory; a box 
made from the oak of the Victory, 
with the battle of Trafalgar in ivory ; 
and a small blood-stone Mosaic box. 
for opium. ‘The king’s letter (which 
was. mounted in a highly ornamented 
blue morocco box, and covered with.a, 
case of white satin, and an elegant 
net) was also laid on a piece of white 
satin, The envoy carried the letier, 
and I the presents., When we went 
forwards to place them in the takht-e- 
ravan (the litter), and again, when 
the procession advanced, the trumpet 
sounded ** God save the king.” 

The order of the procession was as 
follows : 

Officers of the king of Persia, 

Led horses belonging to the envoy, 
Native officers of cavalry, swords 
drawn, 

The trumpeter, 
Four troopers, 
The takht-e-ravan, 
Guard of native cavalry, swords 
drawn, 
Persian officers of the envoy's house- 
hold, in scarlet and gold, dismounted, 
The envoy, 
The secretary and gentlemen of the 
mission, 
Guard of native cavalry under cornet 

Willock, with drawn swords, co- 

Jours displayed. 
Servants, &c. 
WUxiversac Mac. Vor. XVUL 
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The procession proceeded through 


miserable streets, which were crowded. 


by the curious, until we came to the 
large Maidan, at the entrance of which 
were chained a lion and a bear. It 
then turned to the right, and, crossing 
over a bridge, entered into the ark or 
fortified palace of the king, the build- 
ing which contains every part of the 
royal household. Here the envoy, as 
a mark of respect to the king of Persia, 
ordered the guard to sheath swords, 
There were troops on both sid¢s, and 
cannon in sivdell parts, and when we 
reached the first court, two very thick 
lines of soldiers were ranged to form 
an avenue for us. They were disci- 
plined and dressed something after our 
manner, and went through their ex- 
ercise as we passed. About thirty 
paces from the imperial gate the takht- 
e-ravan stopped: we then dismount- 
ed, and the envoy and I advancing 
uncovered to it, took out the king's 
letter and the dish of presen's. We 
proceeded through dark passages, un- 
til we came toa small room, where 
were seated Norooz Khan (a relation’ 
of the royal family, and ish agassi, or 
master of the ceremonies), and Maho- 
med Hussein Khan Mervee, a favour- 
ite of the. king, and a deputy lord 
chamberlain, with other noblemen, 
who were waiting to entertain us, 
Our presentation was to take place in 
the khalvet khonth, or private hall of 
audience, for it was then the AshooreA 
of the month of Moharrem, a time of 
mourning, when all matters of cere- 
mony or of business are suspended at 
court: the king of Persia therefore 


paid a signal respect to his Britannic’ 


majesty, in fixing the audience of his 
envoy so immediately after his arrival, 


and more particularly at a season when 


public affairs are so generally inter- 
roitted, 

After we had sat here about half an 
hour, smoked, and drank coftee, the 
master of the ceremonies informed us 
that the king was ready, and we pro- 
ceeded again. We entered the great 
court of the Dewan Khonéh, (the hall 
of public audience) on all sides of 
which stood officers of the household, 
and jin the centre walk were files of 
the new-raised troops, disciplined after 
the European manner, who went 
through the platoon as we passed; 
while the little Persian drummers beat 
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their drums. The line presented arms 
to the envoy, and the officers saluted. 
In the middle of the Dewan Khonéh 
was the famous throne built at Yead 
of the marble of the place, on which 
the king sits in public, but to which 
we did not approach sufficiently near 
for any accurate observation. Weas- 
ceuded two steps on the left, and then 
passed under arched ways into another 
spacious court filled in the same man- 
ner ;“but the men were mostly sitting 
down. and did not rise as we approach- 
ed. We crossed the centre of this 
court, and came to a small and mean 
door, which Jed us through a dark and 
intricate passage. When we were 
arrived at the end of it we founda 
door still more wretched, and worse 
indeed than that of any English stable. 
Here Norooz Khan paused, and mar- 
shaled us in order: the envoy, first, 
with the king’s letter; I followed 
next with the presents, and then at 
the distance of a few paces the rest of 
the gentlemen. The door was open- 
ed, and we were ushered into a court 
Jaid out in canals and playing foun- 
tains, and at intervals lined by men 
richly dressed, who were all the gran- 
dees of the kingdom. At the extre- 
mity of a room, open in front by large 
windows, was the king in person. 
When we were opposite to him, the 
master of the cerenionies stopped, and 
we all made low bows; we approach- 
ed most slowly again, and at another 
angle stopped and bowed again. Then 
we were taken immediately fronting 
the king, where again we bowed most 
profoundly. Our conductor then said 
aloud, 

** Most mighty monarch, director 

of the world, 

«* Sir Harford Jones, baronet, em- 
bassador from your majesty’s brother, 
the king of England, having brought 
a letter and soine presents, requests to 
approach the dust of your majesty’s 
teet: (Hag paee mobarek Lashed, lite- 
rally,) that the dust of your feet may be 
fortunate,” ; 

Tie king from the room said ina 
loud voice, ‘* khosh amedeed, you are 
welcome.” We then took off our 
slippers, and went into the royal pre- 
sence. When we were entered, the 
euvoy, walked up towards the throne 
With the letter; Mirza Shefteea, the 
pfime miuister, met him halfway, and 
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taking it from him, carried it up and 
placed it before the king: he then 
came back and received the presents 
from my hands, and laid them in the 
same place. The envoy then com- 
menced a written speech to the kin 
in English, which at first startled his 
majesty, but seemed to please him 
much, as soon as Jaffer Ali Khan, the 
English resident at Shiraz, came for- 
ward and read it in Persian, The ori- 
ginal was as follows: 

“* May it please your majesty, 

«© The king my master, willing to 
renew and strengthen those ties of 
friendship and alliance which subsisted 
between the kings of Persia and of 
England, has deputed me to the foot 
of your majesty § throne, with the 
expression of these his royal wishes 
and intentions. 

«* To have been charged with such 
a commission, I shall always consider 
as the most distinguished and honour- 
able event of my life; and, when! 
thus deliver to your majesty the letter 
of my most gracious and royal master, 
I feel confident in being honoured 
with your majesty’s protection and fa. 
vour. 

«« May the Great Disposer of all 
events grant your majesty an in- 
crease of honour and prosperity, and 
may: the friendship and interests of 
England and Persia henceforward be- ° 
come inseparable.” 


The king then answered in return, 
that the states had been long-allied, 
and he hoped that the friendship would 
increase daily ; this the prime minister 
explained. The king then said,'** How 
does the king of England, my brother? 
damaughist chauk est? How is-his 
health 7?’ He then asked, if this were 
the son of the former king, with whose 
subjects he had had communications, 
and when he was told that the same 
king was still reigning, he exclaimed, 
«« the French have told lies in that al- 
so!’ (Por they had spread the report 
that the king of England was dead.) 
The envoy was then conducted toa 
gilt and painted chair placed for him, 
an honour never paid before to any 
mission. I stood on bis right ; Jaffer 
Ali Khan on his left ; Mirza-Shefteea, 
the prime minister, next tome; Hajee 
Mahomed Hossein Khan, the ameen- 
ed doulah, and Mirza Reza Kooli, aa 
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other of the ministers, succeeded ; and 
the master cf the ceremonies closed 
the line. The other gentlemen stood 
in arow behind. The king informed 
the envoy that the choice which his 
brother the king of England had made 
of him as a minister in Persia, was 
agreeable and acceptable to him; he 
then inquired about the envoy’s jour- 
ney, and asked some very familiar and 
affable.questions. The gentlemen of 
the mission were then separately in- 
troduced by their names and situa- 
tions ; the king said ‘‘ kosh amedeed,” 
and we made very low bows. We 
returned with nearly the same cere- 
monies as we entered the pglace, ex- 
cept that in the outer court, the envoy 
was further honoured with a salute 
from three pieces of cannon. 

The king is about forty-five years 
of age; he is a man of pleasing man- 
ners and an agreeable countenance, 
with an aquiline nose, large eyes, and 
very arched eye-brows. His face is 
obscured by an immense beard and 
mustachios, which are —_ very black; 
and it is only when hetalks and smiles 
that his mouth is discovered. His 
voice has once been fine, and is still 
harmonious ; though now hollow, and 
obviously that of a man who has led a 
free life. Heappeared much pleased at 
finding that the envoy could talk tohim 
in Persian, as he did indeed after the 
first introductory speech; and when 
he was told that Sir Harford read and 
studied much, he asked many ques- 
tions on literary subjects, for +he pro- 
fesses_ to be a protector of learning 
and of learned men. He was seate 
on a species of throne, called the 
tatht e-taoos, or the throne of the pea- 
cock, which is raised three feet from 
the grount, and appears an oblong 
square of eight feet broad and twelve 
long. We could see the bust only of 
his majesty, as the rest of his body was 
hidden by an elevated railing, the up- 
per work of the throne, at the corners 
of which were placed several orna- 
ments of vases and toys. The back is 
much raised; on each side are two 
square pillars, on which are perched 
birds, probably intended for peacocks, 
studded with precious stones of every 
description, and holding each a ruby 
in their béaks. The highest part of 
the throne is composed of an oval or- 
namentof jewelry, from which ema- 
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nate a great number of diamond rays’ 
Unfortunately, we were so far distant 
from the throne, and so little favoured 
by the light, that we could not disco- 
ver much of its general materials. We 
were told, however, that it is covered 
with gold plates, enriched by that fine 
enamel work so common in the orna- 
mental furniture of Persia. It is said 
to have cost one hundred thousand 
tomauns. 

We saw the whole court to disad- 
vantage during our first visit: if was 
then the days of mourning, and the 
king himself did not at that time wear 
his magnificent and celebrated orna- 
ments of precious stones. He appears 
ed in a catabee of a very dark ground, 
embroidered with large gold flowers, 
and trimmed with a dark far over the 
shoulders, down the breast and on the 
sleeves. On his head he wore a spe- 
cies of cylindrical crown covered with 
pearl and precious stones, and sur- 
mounted by a light feather of dia- 
monds. He rested on a pillow em- 
bossed on every part with pearl, and 
terminated at each extremity by a 
thick tassel of pearl. On the left of 
the throne was a basin of water in 
which small fountains played; and on 
its borders were placed vases set with 
precious stones. Ontheright, stood six 
of the king's sons richly dressed : they 
were of different sizes and ages; the 
eldest of them (brother by the same 
mother to the prince of Shiraz) was 
the viceroy of Teheran, and possessed 
much authority in the state. On the 
left behind the basin stood five pages, 
most elegantly dressed in velvet$ and 
silks: ‘one held a crown similar to 
that which the king wore on his head ; 
the second held a splendid sword ; the 
third a shield and a mace ot gold and 
pearls; the fourth a bow and arrows 
set with jewels; and the fifth a cra- 
choir similarly ornamented. When 
the audience was finished, the king 
desired one of his ministers to inquire 
from Jaffer Ali Khan (the English 
agent) what the foreigners said of him, 
and whether they praised and admired 
his appearance. 

The room in which we were intre- 
duced to the king was painted and 

ilded in every part. On the left 
rom the window is a large painting of 
a combat between the Persians and 
Russians, in which the king appears 
@M2 
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at full length on a white horse, and 
makes the most conspicuous figure in 
the whole composition. The Per- 
sians of course are victorious, and are 
very busily employed in killing the 
Russians, who seem to be falling a 
sufficiently easy prey: at a farther 
end of the scene is the Russian army 
drawn up in a hollow square, and 
firing their cannon and muskets with- 
out doing much apparent execution, 
Facing this great picture, is another of 
equal dimensions, which represents 
the shah in the chase, having just 
pierced adeer with a javelin. In other 
parts are portraits of women, probably 
the king’s favourites, who are dancing 
according to the fashion of the country. 

On the 19th, the envoy visited Mir- 
za Sheffeea, the prime minister. He 
is an. old man, of mild and easy man- 
ners, who displayed more knowledge 
of general politics than any other per- 
son whom we met in Persia. This 
was our first impression, and his sub- 
sequent management of the negocia- 
tion convinced us of its accuracy. He 
was sufficiently acquainted with all 
the diiferent courts of Europe, and 
knew perfectly the name of every mi- 
nister employed either within the 
state or on foreign service; and was 
deeply versed in the particular inter- 
ests of Persia. He had acquired some- 
thing of geography, when the French 
embassador and suit were his guests ; 
the Persians in general, however, live 
ip the profoundest ignorance of every 
other country. . 

Jn the minister's assembly we met 
Mirza’ Reza. who had been sent em- 
hassador to Bonaparte, and who en- 
tertained us with.an account of Frax- 
gistoun, [Europe.] He expatiated 
with seemivg ecstasy on every thing 
which le had seen; and Mirza. Shef- 
feea, who probably had often heard 
his stories, said to Sir Harford Jones, 
** Tean believe many of the things 
which he has related to ns, but one 
circumstance staggers me ; he gives an 
account. of an ass, which he saw at 
aenna, with stripes on ‘its back ; that 
T shall not believe, unless you confirm 
it.”. When Sir Hartord told him that 
it was very true; that there were ma- 
ny such anjayls at the Cape of Good 
Hope, he was satisfied. The traveller 
proceeded to describe every part of the 
continent; when he talked of the beau- 
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ties of Vienna, and particularly when 
he mentioned that the streets were 
lighted up at night with, globe lamps, 
one of the con\pany (whose face dur- 
ing the different relations had exhi- 
bited signs of much. astonishment, 
and sometimes doubt) stopped. him, 
and. said, ‘‘I can believe any thing 
else but that they light the streets with 
globe lamps: you can never make me 
clieve that. Pray who will pay for 
them ?” 
Mirza Sheffeea entertained us with 
a breakfast more elegant than any of 
the similar meals to which we had 
been invited. Just before we were ris- 
ing to depart the minister, after having 
talked much on ihe bopes which he 
cherished that the friendship of the two 
nations would long subsist, pulled adia- 
mond ring from off hisown finger, and 
placed it on the envoy’s, saying, ‘* and 
that I may not be thought to be insin- 
cere in my. professions, let me_ beg of 
you to accept this.as.a_pledge of my 
friendship for you; and [ intreat you 
to wear it for my sake.” This gift, 
unlike the generosity of Persian. pre- 
sents, was really, handsome; it was a 
beautiful stone, perfect in all its parts. 
On the 23d we were invited by the 
Jemidars (Indian officers) of the en- 
voy’s guard, to see that part of the ce- 
remony of the Mokarrem, which was 
appropriated to the day. We ascend. 
ed an elevated platform, surrounded 
by a crowd of Persians and Indians, 
and seated ourselves on Nummuds 
prepared for us. On one side was a: 
small ornamented temple, in which 
was represented the tomb of the 
Zmaum ; and all around it were the In- 
dians who had changed their regimen- 
tals for a variety of. fantastical ha- 
bits, after the fashion of their own 
country. As every Indian can. turn 
JSakir, the greater part had assumed 
that character to perform the cére- 
monial of this feast. Many of them 
arose, and made long speeches (for 
every.man has this liberty) on the 
death of the Jmaun, though they in- - 
termixed much extraneous. matter. 
After this a Persian Mollah, a young 
man of a brisk and animated appear- 
ance ascended a temporary pulpit, and 
commenced a species of chaunted ser- 
mion proper for the day. At the end 
of every period, he was answered in 
cherus by the multitude: and when 
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he was nearly at the end, and had 
reached the most pathetic part of his 
harangue, he gave the .signal for the 
people to beat their breasts, which 
they did accordingly with much seem- 
ing sincerity, keeping time to his chant- 
ing. When the Mollak had finished, 
a high and cumbrous pole was brought 
into the scene. It was ornamented with 
difterent coloured silks and feathers, 
and on the sumn:it were fixed two cu- 
rious weapons made of tin, and in- 
tended to represent the swords of Ali. 
This heavy machine was handled by a 
man who, having made his obeisance 
to it (by first bowing his head, then 
kissing it) took it up with both his 
hands, .and then amidst increasing 
applauses balanced it on his girdle, on 
his breast, and on his teeth. Next, 
on a small temporary stage, appeared 
several figures, who acted that part of 
the tragedy of the history of the Jmaum 
appointed for the day. It consisted of 
the death of the two children of his sis- 
ter Fatme, who, at the close of the per- 
formance were killed by Ameer, one 
of the officers of Yezid. The actors 
each held in their hands their speeches 
written on paper, which they read 
with great action and vociferation, and 
excited much interest’ in their audi- 
ence, so tliat many sobbed and wept 
aloud; and when the ceremonial re- 
quired the beating of breasts, many 
performed that. part with a species of 
ferocious zeal, which seemed to be 
jealous of louder intonations from any 
breast than their own. Ina part of 
the scene were then introduced water- 
carriers, who were emblematical of the 
thirst of the Jnaum at his dying mo- 
ments. They bore on their backs 
bullocks’ skins filled with water, no 
inconsiderable weight; but in addi- 
tion, they each received five. well- 
grown boys, and under the united bur- 
then walked round a circle ten feet in 
diameter, three times consecutively, - 

On the following night the envoy 
and I visited the ameen-ed-doulah Ha- 
jee Mohamed. Hossein Khan. At his 
house, Mirza Sheffeea, Hajee Moha- 
med Hussein Khan Mervee, Fath Ali 
Khan the poet, and other great men 
were assembled. The commemora- 
tion of the death of Hossein was per- 
joriming in his court-yard; and when 
the AJodlah begun to read that part of 
the ceremonial appointed for the day, 
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the windows of the room, in which 
we were seated, were thrown open, 
and we all changed our positions, and 
sat with our faces towards the Mollak. 
His preaching lasted about an hour, 
anc was followed by the representation 
of that part of the history of Hossein’s 
death, which succeeded the scene per- 
formed on the preceding evening. 
First came Hossein's horse, with his 
turban.on the saddle. Then, ina row 
on chairs, were seated Yezid, with 
three others; one of whom, dressed 
in the European habit, represented an 
Buropean embassador, (Elchee Fi- 
ring.) Zain Labedeen, Hossein’s bro- 
ther, chained, and with a triangular 
wooden collar round his neck, ap- 
peared as a captive before Yezid, and 
was followed by his sister and children. 
Yezid’s executioner treated them with 
much barbarity, repelling the women 
when they implored his protection ; 
and using the captives with great in- 
suit, at the instigation of Yezid. 
When Zain Labedeen, by Yezid's fir- 
man, was brought to be beheaded, the 
elchee firing implored his pardon, 
which instead of appeasirg the ty- 
rant, only produced, an order for 
putting the elchee himself to death, 
All this scene produced great Jamen- 
tation among the. spectators, who 
seemed to vie with each other in 
the excess of their weeping, and in the 
display of all the signs of grief. The 
prime minister cried incessantly ; the 
ameen-el-dowlah covered his face with 
both his hands, and groaned. aloud ; 
Mahomed Hussein Khan Meryee 
made at intervals very vociferous Com- 
plaints. In some I could perceive 
real tears stealing down their cheeks, 
but in most J suspect. that the grief 
was as much a piece of acting as the 
tragedy which excited it. The king 
himself always cries at the ceremony ; 
his servants theréfore are obliged to 
imitate him. When the mob passed 
the window, at which we were seated, 
they again beat their breasts most fu- 
riously. 

25th. This day was the last of the 
Moharrem, when all those, who had 
performed the ceremonies pecyliar to 
this season, appeared before the.king. 
He was seated in a more elevated 
chamber, which looked towards the 
maidan, A tent had been pitched for 
the envoy, who was invited to attend, 
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but he was too unwell to venture out. 
The representation of the day happen- 
ed, indeed, to be incomplete. A 
strange circumstance had occurred at 
avillage near Teheran, which so much 
frightened the man appointed to per- 
‘sonify Hossein before his majesty, 
that in fear of the same fate he ab- 
sconded. His alarm was natural, for 
at this village the man who per- 
formed the part of the executi- 
oner chose to act to the letter, what 
was only intended as a very bloodless 
representation; and when Hossein 
was brought before him to be behead- 
ed, he cut off the poor actor’s head. 
For this the king fined. him one hun- 
dred fomauns. His majesty was pleas- 
ed to take much notice of the Indians, 
whose ceremonial seemed to affect 
him much more than the others. 
—— keep the Moharrem three days 

ater. 


Awecvores of the Empress Louisa, 
and BonAPAkTeE. 
{From Gen. Sarrazin's‘ Philosopher.] 


Babe empress Maria Louisa, on 
her arrival at Compiegne, was 
very much astonished to find in her 
apartments the very same furniture as 
in those she oceupied at Vienna, Ber- 
thier had got al} packed up and sent 
by post-carriages. .He was present 
when Maria Lonisa was so agreeably 
surprised, and received-her thanks for 
that attention. He immediately re- 
plied, that he had only executed the 
emperors orders. ‘* 1 supposed 
30, Sir,” said- her majesty to him, 
‘* but I ought to thank you for your 
zeal, in so well fulfilling the smallest 
intentions of my husband.” _ Berthier 
had carried the gallantry of Bonaparte 
so far, as to send off many animals, 
amongst which wasa canary, which 
sung delightfully, and to which Maria 
Louisa was yery partial. 

_ When Bonaparte was alone for the 
frst time with his young wife, we 
tay well imagine he made’ her the 
strongest protestations, as is the cus- 
tom. of all newly married men. He 
said amongst many other fashionalle 
sentiments, that he should esteem 
himself the happiest of men, if, by bis 
attentions to prevent her smallest 
wishes, he should succeed in rendering 
himself worthy of her love. Maria 
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Louisa answered, that that would not 
be very difficult, since she had loyed 
him before she knew him. Bona. 
parte, notwithstanding thesuavity with 
which that assurance must have filled 
his heart, appeared incredulous and 
told her, “‘I thank yon for the flar. 
tering compliment you have the good. 
ness to make me, and I beg you to 
believe, I shall neglect nothing to de. 
serve it."—* I tell you only what I 
really think,” replied Maria Louisa, 
** T am of a family, in which the love 
of glory is hereditary, and you have 
acquired so much of it, that my avowal 
ought not to be suspected.” We ate 
assured, that at these words, Bona. 
parte could no longer conceal his fect. 
ings, that he threw himself at the 
knees of the empress; who hastil 

raised him up; they tenderly embraced, 
and swore to one another an eternal 
attachment. As Bonaparte’s  happi- 
ness would havé been imperfect, if 
this had not been known, he took the 
first opportunity of relieving his mind, 
by imparting the adventure to Ber- 
thier, Duroc, and other confidents, 
who each on their part eatsed this 
communication fo -be rapidly circu- 
lated, that the public miight be inform. 
ed of it. 

Upon Maria Louisa’s arrival at Pa 
ris, she was visited by the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the ancient 
court. The high nobility of the Faux. 
bourg St. Germain, till then invinci- 
ble, and who had pertinaciously re- 
fused all Bonaparte’s invitations, could 
not resist the satisfaction of imparting 
to an Anstrian arch-duchess, the deep 
regret which they had felt for these 
fifteen years, at the, dreadful catas- 
trophe of her august aunt. ‘¢ It is 
vain,” answered that princess, . * that 
we seek to oppose the decreés of Pro- 
vidence. Too much goodness brought 
my unfortunate relations to the scaf- 
fold. It is possible that my hus» 
band and myself may experience the 
same fate, but it is certain it will be 
from another motive.’ The dignified 
tone of the empress, a profoand sigh 
which escaped her, and some tears 
which so sorrowful a recollection drew 
from her, gave the whole assembly a 
very high idea of the nobleness of her 
character, of the justness of her un- 
derstanding, and the sensibility of her 
soul, 
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The following anecdote serves to 
prove that Bonaparte does not frighten 
all the world.. Whilst he was visiting 
the quays at Boulogne, the empress 
was taking an airing ina boat in the 
interior of the port ; she even went as 
far as the Estran. On her return, she 
perceived Bonaparte, who was waiting 
for her. On quitting the vessel, her 
foot slipped, and she would have fallen 
down, if General Vandamme, who 
heid her hand, bad not supported her, 
by putting_his arm round her waist. 
Bonaparte, who was at about ten paces 
distant with the engineer, perceived 
the accident; he ran up, and said ra- 
ther angrily, ‘‘ What! do you tig 
know, madam, how to use your feet 
properly ?” Maria Lonisa, without 
being disconcerted at this apostrophe, 
looked at him stéadily, and said _jo- 
cularly, ‘* to hear you speak thus, 
Sir, would not one think that you 
never made a false step in your life ?” 
This reproach was made in that tone, 
mixed with sweetness and dignity, 
which can only be acquired by an 
union of the favours of nature and the. 
benefits of superior education. Bona- 
parte felt how much he was in the 
wrong, and although little accustomed 
to such remonstrances, he_ replied 
very submissively, “ I beg, Madam, 
you will excuse any abruptness, and 
aily attribute it to the fear occasioned 
by the idea of the harm a fall might 
do you,""—*‘* Since that is the case,” 
said the empress, still smiling, ‘I 
forgive you; give me your arm.” So 
much ggod naturé forced the Corsican 
Lear to smoothen his countenance, so 
far as to show his yellow teeth—~a 
thing which very seldom happened to 
Kim at Boulogne since his nomina- 
tion as emperor. A painter might 
have made a very interesting picture 
in catching at that moment the fea- 
tures, of those two personages. Bona- 
parte is very ugly; but to form a just 
idea of him, one must have seen Lien 
by the side of Maria Louisa, of whom 
we can not give a truer description, 
than by observing that she is in beauty 
and graces what Bonaparte is in brus 
tality of tone and coarse manners. 
The anecdote I have just cited hap- 
pened at Boulogne, on. the 25th of 
May i810. Although without guards, 
Bonaparte and the. empress passed 
through an immense crowd, who cri- 
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ed out with enthusiasm, Long live the 
Empress, but they rarely heard the 
cry of Long live the Emperor. If he 
had been alone, he would have taken 
care not fo have gone out witout be- 
ing preceded and followed by a crowd 
of generals and officers. He suffici- 
ently knows the gallant character of 
the French, to be well convinced that 
Maria Louisa is a better safeguard to 
him than all his Cuirassiers and Polish 
lancers; which serves to prove that 
the assassination of Lewis the sixteenth 
and Maria Antoinette ought alone to 
be attributed to a few villainous and 
venal souls, and that the French na- 
tion is innocent of it; the experience 
of several ages proves, that no people 
surpass the French in their. love for 
their sovereigns. ! 


Description of the Iste of FRawce, 
and its IMPORTANCE in a COMMER- 
CIAL point of Virw. 


As this island has become annezed to 
our possessions in India, by a recent 
capture, the following estimate of its 
value, by a native of the country to 
which it before belonged, ( M. de Guig- 
nes) and whose testimony therefore ts 
not liable to suspicion; must prove 
interesting to every person who feels 
any concern for the prosperity of the 
British empire, at home or abroad. 
The concluding observation is peculi- 
arly deserving of notice. 

E left Manila the 7th of March 
1797, at five in the evening 
and on the 13th doubled Pulo Sapate, 
keeping its western side. ‘This course 

should be avoided on account of a 

shoal which runs out mearly two 

leagues to sea from the .north-north- 
western part of the island, on which 
there is but little water. 

The 21st we entered the Strait of 
Banca, the currents then running out 
and in at the same time. 

We reached the strait of Sunda on 
the pt of April, and Jeft it on the 3d, 
with a wink trom the north-west, 
which afterwards veered tothe north, 
increasing ‘in violence till on the 14th 
it swelled toa tempest. For twelve . 
hours we were driven along, the gun- 
vel constantly under water, and were 
obliged to throw onr guns overboard. 
to hiehten the vessel. The wind->at 
length abatine, we again hoisted sail, ; 
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and continued our course toward the 
island of Rodrigues, which we descried 
on the 28th. We kept to leeward of 
this island to avoid the English crui- 
zers; and, after coasting under the 
south side of the Isle of France, during 
the whole of the tst of May, we cast 
anchor in the port in the evening. 

The latitude of the island is twenty 
degrees nine minutes forty-five se- 
conds ; its longitude fifty-five degrees 
eight minutes east of Paris. From 
north to south its length is about four- 
teen leagues, its breadth ten, and its 
circumference forty. 

The Isle of France has two ports ; 
but though in my two voyages hither 
I made the circuit of the island, at only 
a short ‘distance from the coast, I did 
not see the grand port, or that on the 
eastern side of-the island. The air is 
temperate, and even coo} in the pens’; 
the heat of the climate is powerfully 
felt only in the town, where the sur- 
rounding mountains prevent the cool- 
ing influence of the south-west wind. 

‘he south-west generally prevails 
at the Isle of France, except from Oc- 
tober to April, in which mterval the 
winds are variable ; this period also is 
the rainy season. At times violent 
hurricanes occur: the rivers are forced 
from their beds, plants and trees are 
torn up by the roots, and houses are 
levelled with the ground; vessels are 
not always in safety even in the port, 
I myself having seen some on these 
occasions driven on shore, The months 
in which hurricanes are common are 
those between the end of September 
and March ; they owe their origin ap- 
parently to winds.contending with the 
monsoons ; and to asimilar cause must 
the sudden gusts be attributed in the 
China seas. 

The island is surrounded with reefs, 
which in some places extend more 
than a league from shore; the south 
side is more steep, and the sea breaks 
against it, except in some few spots. 

Every thing denotes the existence, 
iv some former time, of a volcano in 
this island; the ground is almost in 
every part overspread with volcanic 
stones, round, of various size, gene- 
rally compact, but occasionally porous, 
and of a greyish-colour, inclining to 





* A Creole term for houses and 
plantations in the country. 
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black. The mountaiuis are numerous, 
and seem to have been convulsed, split, 
and broken by earthquakes, but they 
are not of volcanic origin ; their strata 
are more or Jess inclined towards the 
horizon ; according tothe general: dis- 
position of thespectes of stone of which 
they are composed. - 

The soil is tolerably gogd, but dry ; 
in many cantons it is of a reddish co- 
lour. .The earth is not worked deep, 
and is broken up with a pick-axe: the 
roots of plants strike beneath the 
stones, and thus are kept cool and be- 
yond the parching influence of the 
sun. Wheat is here cultivated, bar- 
ley, oats, rice, maize, manioc (maniot 
Indorum), cotton of excellent quality, 
the sugar-cane, indigo, and coftee, the 
last inferior to. that of Bourbon. Here 
also plantations of cloves are seen, sur- 
rounded by hedges. of jamrosa to de- 
tend them. from the wind, by which 
they would ‘otherwise be readily bro- 
ken. Nutmeg trees are not equally 
common : in the plains of Wilhem I 
distinguished some soup ‘trees (sapo- 
naria Americana). 

In the gardens part of the vegetables 
of Europe are grown, and some sweet 
potatoes. The most common fruits 
are the banana, mango, ananas or pine- 
apples, panglemousse, guavas, the até, 
papaya, and the peach. Cocoa-trees 
succeed well, but the number of man- 
goostans (mangoutiers) is inconsider- 
able. Oranges, which are very sweet 
in the Isle of Bourbon, are not good 
on this island, 

The Isle of France is watered bya 
great many rivulets; some proceed 
from the centre of the island, : and are 
of sufficient size to obtain the name of 
rivers; the coasts furnish a moderate 
supply of fish. 

he island was at one time wholly 
covered with wood, but part of the 
trees have gradually been felled, ei- 
ther for the sake of clearing the 
ground, for sawing into-planks, or for 
the structure of houses ; in felling the 
trees no management has been ob- 
served, and none are planted in suc- 
cession. The soil, wholly in parts 
despoiled of its shelter, has in conse- 


*quence become dry and arid, as much 


trom its exposure to the great heat of 


‘the sun, as from nothing remaining 


to arrest the vapours necessary for the 


formation of clouds, and consequently : 
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of the rains which kept up its fertility. 
For this mismanagement a remedy has 
been sought in the culture of a tree 
called black wood ; but this tree is at 
best fit for nothing but firing, and has 
not every where succeeded, owing to 
the too great aridity of the soil, or 
from the earth having been washed 
away by the rains from the removal 
of the impediment opposed by the 
woods, and affording no longer a suf- 
ficient sustenance for the roots. 

To the causes of the island being 
thinned of trees before noticed, others 
must be added. In the first place 
there grows in the Isle of France a 
thick and coarse grass, which serves 
as’ fodder, and which, after attain- 
ing. a’ considerable height, becomes 
ig towards the close of August. 

is grass is set on fire by the ne- 

s in the month of September, 
and the flame which spreads to a dis- 
tance dries the trees and causes them 
to perish. Secondly, the allowance 
gtanted to the negroes to cut faggots 
in the mountains impedes much the 


wth of trees, as they lop off 
Glapches without paying any atten- 
tion to whether or no they injure the 
tree. And lastly, the goats belonging 
to the Indians who inhabit camp Ma- 


labar, and which feed on the heights, 
brouze on and destroy every thing. 
From the aggregate of these causes 
the woods are gradually, but rapidly, 
destroyed. 

Among the trees of the Isle of 
France must be noticed that which 
produces ebony, the tacamahaca, the 
milk tree, and the mat tree with large 
and small leaves, the cinnamon tree, 
the olive, and the stinking tree. The 
wood of these is well adapted for ca- 
binet and carpenters’ work. 

When I arrived in the Isle of France, 
in 1796, the hedges in every quarter 
were formed of the opuntia, or Indian 
fig; but some one since then havin 
brought into the colony a quantity o 
the eggs of the kirmes, that insect 
multiplied with such rapidity, as to 
have entirely destroyed these trees. 

The woods abound in stags, wild 
goats, wild hogs, bares, monkeys, and 
rats and mice in multitudes ; the three 
last animals very destructive to planta- 
tions. In the woods also are found 
paroquets, pintados, bengalis (a little 
red bird), and a species of partridge. 

Universal Mae. Vou. XVII. 
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The insects most troublesome are 
carias kakerlaques, musquitos, scor- 
pions, scolopendrz, and wasps. It is 
affirmed that serpents cannot exist in 
the Isle of France. The assertion is 
difficult of proof; but what is most 
sure, there are none to be found. 

Cattle are not abundant, sheep are 
rare, and the beef, excepting that from 
Madagascar, is not good: the cows 
brought trom Europe yield a tolerable 
=v of milk, those of the island 
but little. 

If the Isle of France had been a fo- 
reign colony, I should give a sketch of 
the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants: but as all I could say is al- 
ready known, J shall simply point out 
its utility and importance to the me- 
tropolis. 

mportance of the Isle of France. 

By the death of thousands, and by 
considerable pecuniary losses, have 
most of the nations of Europe pur- 
chased the establishments they have 
formed in Asia. Whatever conse- 

uence may ultimately result from 
the possession of these distant colo- 
nies, to support and preserve them 
is a matter of absolute necessity, as 
long as any one European power cou- 
tinues to maintain a commerce with 
India. This commerce in itself may 
be a matter of indifference to us, and 
even useless, if any can truly be so 
considered in a great state ; but should 
we discontinue it, we should be placed 
in a state of dependence, and render 
ourselves the tributaries of those by 
whom it might-be continued. 

Colonies have always been formed 
for the advantage of the mother-coun- 
try: in this light they have ever 
been contemplated; and should they 
at times have failed to answer the pur- 
posed end, the cause of the failure is 
more to be attributed to radical vices 
in the establishment of them, than to 
unfortunate occurrences, or such as 
could not have been foreseen. 

In looking to the value of a colony 
two things are to be duly weighed ; 
fitstly, the draught of men and money 
from the metropolis which they occa- 
sion ; and secondly, the resoorces and 
advantage presented by their position 
and their, commerce. 

Under the first pepect, if the ex- 
pences of the establishment are not 
counts by considerable pro- 

2 
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fits or other material benefit, the con- 
sequent loss of men and money is 
burthensome to the state; but on the 
other hand those colonies which by 
their position can readily be closed 
against foreign commerce*, and the 
population of which fails to increase 
in proportion with their wealth, are of 
singular utility to the metropolis. 

Now, insular colonies present this 
double advantage, they can at plea- 
sure be laid open to or closed against 
foreign trade ; and they hold out. no 
prospect of ever becoming hurtful to 
the mother-country by their increasing 
wealth or population. 

Continental colonies, on the reverse, 
possess in themselves many inconve- 
niences; and though perhaps they pre- 
sent more extended resources in their 
larger population, and the greater ac- 
tivity and value of their trade, in these 
 § momentary advantages they carry 
with them the seeds of disorder and 
revolt, seeds perpetually disposed to 

erminate and ripen to maturity. In 
act, after occasioning their mother- 
country material sacrifices of both men 
and money, when once they attain a 
certain ~ of prosperity and power, 
they rebel against their parent, and 
cease to acknowledge her authority, 
of which we see an example in the 
conduct of the United States of Ame- 
rica in the last century. 

The English establishments in In- 





* Trade with its colonies naturally 
belongs to the metropolis, and other 
nations should be admitted to traffic 
with them only at the option of the so- 
vereign government. In this case also 
the foreigner ought to pay an extra 
tax on the importation as well as on the 
export of merchandise; for, if he were 
permitted to buy or sell without paying 
such extra duties, the colonist, at all 
times inclined to buy as cheap as, pos- 
sible, would sell his produce in many 
instances in preference to the stranger, 
to the ruin of the. merchant of the mo- 
ther-country. To this evident injury 
is to be added the rise of price of colo- 
nial produce, and the diminution of 
that of European commodities, conse- 
quent on a full market and the com;-e- 
tition of foreigners, the fatal effect of 
which is the destruction of the com- 
merce of the mother-country, and the 
annihilation of its navy. 
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dia, purchased by the effusion of so 
much blood, by the expenditure of 
such heaps of treasure, these establish- 
ments must terminate soon or late, 
either in the return of the people to 
the dominion of their former masters, 
or in their erecting themselves into se- 
veral different states independent of 
British sway. 

Time, events, and political changes 
produce in continental colonies, as a 
natural result inevitable revolutions ; 
while insular establishments, more 
concentrated and of course more easy 
of superinspection within, and more 
readily protected against external foes, 
promise from their nature a perpetu- 
ation of their union with, and constant 
benefit to, their mother-country. 

Among the numerous colonies be- 
longing to France, the Isles of France 
and Bourbon must be regarded as 
highly important, not so much on ae- 
count of their productions as their po- 
sition. 

The Isle of Bourbon defended by 
itself is from its contiguity indispen- 
sably necessary to, pg intimately al- 
lied with, the Isle of France. 

The Isle of France, ona respectable 
footing of defence, has nothing to ap- 

rehend from itsenemies. The Eng- 
ish may send out expeditions against 
this colony, but its distance frof them 
will ever be an impediment to their 


arriving in good condition ; and when .. 


arrived in its vicinage, the winds, want 
of provision, and obstacles of every de- 
scription, will soon oblige them to 
abandon their enterprize. 

This island may be deemed the key 
of India: France my send hither meu 
and vessels, and here in secret pre- 
pare its expeditions unknown to Eng- 

and. 

From the situation of the Isle of 
France, said the English council of 
Bengal, in 1768*, the French possess 
a device of their point of attack, and 
their designs cannot be fathomed but 
at the moment of their being carried 
into effect upon the coast of India. 

But not only does the Isle of France 
contribute from its advantageous po- 
sition to assist the military operations 
of government, this favourable. siie 
may also greatly promote the growth 





* View of the rise of the English go- 
vermment, &c., by Teredst, 
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of the commerce of France ; it is sus- 
ceptible of becoming the entrepédt of 
the merchandize of Asia, and of fur- 
nishing therewith in addition to the 
produce of its soil, return cargoes to 
those vessels dispatched from Europe 
principally with wines, which have 
neither time nor means to proceed to 

India, for the merchandize they need 

to complete their cargoes. 

Commerce, as it increases, will fur- 
nish augmented nieans of subsistence, 
and the population will in consequence 
become great in proportion, especially 
if government render assistance to and 
encourage those individuals solicitous 
of establishing themselves in the Isle 
of France. 

By such measures it would attach 
to the soil a number of proprietors 
who, too poor to leave it, would ren- 
der it fertile by careful and sedulous 
culture; whereas at present three- 
fourths of the inhabitants, incessantly 
tormented by the common but fre- 
quently chimerical anxiety of making 
a rapid fortune in order to return to 
Europe, are neglectful of their plan- 
tations, and thinking but of the pre- 
sent moment, take Rittle heed of the 
future. 

To launch into a minute detail of 
the productions of this isle, and of 
what value it might become, would 
be of no utility : Ihave sought merely 
to impress an idea of its importance ; 
and should what I have mentioned fail 
of this effect on the reader, I intreat 
him soberly to weigh this observation 
of a famous character. well known for 
his political ability: ‘‘. While the 
French,” said Lord Chatham, ‘‘ keep 

session of the Isle of France, the 

En Jish cannot be deemed masters of 

India.” 

An Account of the Various Sys- 
tems of Potitica, Economy: ly 
Cuanrces GANILH. 

[From his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Various 
Systems of Political Economy ;” a work 


to which we shall shor‘ly call the atten- . 


tion of our readers. 


VER since modern countries have 
BCA reached a degree of opulence un- 
known to the nations of antiquity and 
the middle age, and particularly since 
wealth has been discovered to be alto- 
gether the basis and measure of the 
relative and absolute power of states ; 
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the sources whence wealth is produ- 
ced, the measures which accelerate its 
growth, the laws by which it is distri- 
buted and circulated, and the means 
of regulating its employment, increas- 
ing its abundance, and insuring its 
constant progress, have frequently 
been investigated. 

This subject known at present by 
the name of Political Economy, (n 
doubt, because it embraces individua) 
efforts and national regulations,,.and 
blends them in one point of View) 
has been amply discussed in all its 
bearings and applications. Several 
works published in England, Italy, 
and France, mostly of great merit, and 
all of them more or less useful, have 
thrown considerable light upon this 
department of human knowledge; 
and, by disclosing its importance, have 
at length placed Political Economy 4a 
the first rank of political sciences. 

But, as if the mability of ascending 
to general causes were the inevitable 
lot of man, the sources of wealth have 
hitherto escaped the most laborious 
research. The solitary and combined 
efforts of the most distinguished wri- 
ters among the most celebrated nations 
of Europe, have alike been unable to 
dispel the clouds in which these sources 
are enveloped. Opinions, arguments, 
and controversies, have been heaped 
together, which by their variety and 
multitude ‘embarrass and fatigue the 
mind. The difficulty of choosing 
among them disheartens the student, 
and leaves him in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. 

If he should wish to-know wherein 
natidnal wealth consists; how great 
will be his surprise at meeting with so 
many different and even contrary opi- 
nions in the most esteemed authors ! 

Some state the wealth of a nation 
to consist in the totality of the private 
property of its individuals (a); others, 
in the abundance of its commodi- 
ties (6). iy i 





(a) Sir William Petty’s Treatise on 
Taxes-and Contributions ; 1667. Gre- 
gory King’s Calculation, published by 


Davenant. Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations, B. iv.c. lL Dr. Beek s Ob- 
servations on the Produce of the In- 
come Tax. 

(4) Dixme royale du Marechal de 
Vauban, 
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Some distinguishing public from pri- 
vate veaith, assign to the former a va- 
ju in use, but no value in exchange ; 
and to the latter, an exchangeable va- 
Jue, butno value in use; and make 
public wealth to consist in the ex- 
changeable value of the net produce (c): 

Others state wealth to consist of all 
the material commodities which man 
may "se to supply a want, or to pro- 
cure an enjoyment either to his sen- 
suality, his fancy, or his vanity (d). 

One writer considers wealth as bein 
the possession of a thing more desir 
by those who have it not, than by those 
who possess it (e). Another defines 
wealia, whatever is superfluous (f). 

A modern Denk writer calls 
‘wealth the accumulation of superflu- 
ous labour (g): and a noble English 
author, who; like the French econo- 
mists, distinguishes individual riches 
from public wealth, submits that “ the 
latter may be accurately defined to 
consist of al] that man desirés as useful 
or delightful to hin, and the former to 
consist of all that man desires as usefil 
or delightful to him, which exists in a 
degree of scarcity (A).” 

Phe same uncertainty, the eéxist- 
ence of which we deplore concernin 
the nature of wealth (i), prevails wi 





(c) Physiocratie, p. 118. Philoso- 
phie rarale, ou Economie générale et 
politique de l'Agriculture, p.’60. 

(d) Essai sur la nature du Commerce, 
par Cantillon.—Abrégé des Principes 
@ Economie Politique, par Mr. le Sé- 
neteur Germain Garnier ; Paris, 1706. 

(e) Rechezza 2 il possesso d'alcuna cosa 
che sia piu desiderata dal altri, che dal 
possessore. Galiani della Moneta. 

(ff) Il superfluo costituisce la richezza, 
Paimieri publica Felicita, vol. i. p. 155. 

(g) Principes d’Economie Politique, 
par. B. V. F. Canard. Paris, 1801. 

(4) An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of ‘public Wealth, by the Earl 
of Lauderdale. Edinb. 1804. c. ii. p. 56, 
57. But the French author, by say- 
ing, ** gua distingue la richesse particu- 
hitre de la richesse générale, définit la 
premiére tout ce que l'homme déstre com- 
me utile ou agriable, et la seconde tout 
ce que l'homme desire comme utile on 
agriable, mais qui n'eriste que dans un 
certain degré de rarelé;” states the very 
reverse of what his lordship has assert- 

(2) According to one German wri- 
ter, National Wealth is the sum total of 


regard to the means of contributing to 
its progress and increase. Le 
‘hose who first wrote upon this im~ 

portant subject, being misled ‘by apr 
pearances, assigned the precious me- 
tals obtained in return for the raw and 
manufactured produce exported, as 
the cause of the wealth of nations (£). 

Others ascribed the origin of wealth 
to the lowering of the legal rate of in- 
terest (/). 





productive powers actually exerted in 
anation. C. D. Voss, Staatswirthschatf- 
siehre. Erste abtheilung. weyter 
Abschnitt. Leipz. 1798. According 
to another, it is the aggregate of all 
the property belonging to a nation 
and to every one of its individua 
members. L. H. Jakob. Grundsetze 
der National Oekonomic; Halle 1805, 
See also p 6. of Botleau’s Tatroduction 
to the Study of Political Economy, The 
defiyition of public wealth, as, “ the 
surplus of the national jncome above 
the actual expenditure of a nation,” 
given in the second page of that work, 
appears equally correct, since it is out 
of this surplus that whatever consti- 
teem pubis or private property, is ob» 
tained.—T. 

(&) In England, Raleigh in his Essay 
on Commerce; 1595. Edward Mis- 
Selden on Commerce, 1623. Lewis 
Roberts, the Treasure of Traffic, 1641, 
Thomas Mun's England's Treasure by 
Foreign Trade; 1664. Fortrey's In- 
terests and Improvements of England ; 
1664. Davenant's works relating to 
the Trade and Revenue of England ; 
1696. M. Martin, nspector-General 
of the Customs. King's British Mer- 
chant, or Commerce Preserved; 1713. 

Tn Holland, Jéanm de Witt Memoires ; 
1669. 

In Italy, Strra Breve Trattato delle 
Cose che possono far abondare li Regni 
VOro: 1613. Genovesi, Lezioni dt 
Econom. Civile; 1764. Muratori, 
Felicit. publ. cap. 16. sul’ principio. 
Cornidui, Reflez. sul le Monete. 

In France, the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
and Coferi, Grdonnances et Régle- 
mens pendant leur Adininistration. 

(1) Thomas Culpeper's usefal Re- 
marks of the Mischief of an high Na- 
tional Interest; 1641. Svr Josiah 
Child's Brief Observations concerning 
Trade and Interest of Money; 1651: 
Samuel Lamb on Banks; 1657. Welli- 
am Paterson, auihor of the Project of 
the London Bank; 1694. Burnard’s 
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- Delnded by a fascinating and cap- 
tious theory, the French economists 
greatly extolled the agricultural sys- 
tem (m). 

Adam Smith gave the preference to 
«« Labour improved by subdivision, 
which fixes and realizes itself in some 
| agg object or vendible commo- 

ity, which lasts for some time, at 
least, afier that Jabour is past (7). 

Lord Lauderdale, in the work which 
we have quoted before, and which is 
remarkable for the sagacity of its 
views, states that, ‘‘ man owes his 
wealth to the power of directing his 
labour to the increasing of the quan- 
tity or the meliorating of the quality 
of the productions of nature, and to the 

wer of supplanting and performing 
abour by capital (0). 

The same variety of opinions pre- 
vails respecting the action or influence 
of the causes of wealth, their immedi- 
ate or distant effects, their apparent 
or actual results. Some systems agree 
on a few points, and are at variance 
upon others; and generally they dis- 
agree in so many res » that they 
cannot possibly be reconciled, reduced 
to common tenets, or condensed into 
a general theory. 

ence that variety of systems among 
authors, of methods among govern- 
ments, of opinions among the learned ; 
hence the discouragement of those 
who are desirous of studying the sci- 
ence, and the indifference of those 
whom a sense of duty should prompt 
to acquire the knowledge of it ; henee 
ale tis litgle consideration which Po- 
litical Economy enjoys in the world, 
and its total exclusion from the offi- 
cial routine of practical statesmen. 





Discourses on the lowering of the In- 
terest of Money; 1714. 

(m) Physiocratie. 

(n) Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
Eleventh Edition, 1805, vol. ii. b. 2. 
c. 3. p. 2. David Hume has prokatey 
suggested the idea of this theory to 
Adam Smith. He expressly says: 
** Every thing in the world is purchased 
by labour.” Hume's Essays, Edinb. 
1304, 8vo. vol. i, Essay on Commerce, 
p- 277. 

(0) An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Public Wealth, and into the 
Meaus and Causes of its Increase; ‘by 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Edinb. 1804. 
p- 563. 


_ Some; in other respects, well-inform- 
ed men doubt the existence of the sci- 
ence ; others are even tempted to con- 
sider it as an occult one, the mysteries 
of which are revealed only to a few ini- 
tiated individuals: thus ignorance, in 
this as in many other instances, begets 
alike incredulity and superstition. 

When, in the course of private life, 
certain individuals get rich while others 
grow poer, the generality of mankind, 
ignorant whence this wealth or pover- 
ty arises, boldly ascribe it to good or 
bad fortune. By a singular conformi- 
ty, when governments, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts and promises of igno- 
rant and visionary projectors, find 
themselves reduced to distress, they 
are often inclined to attribute it to oc- 
cult causes, the influence of which is 
to be remedied by specifics and secrets 
unknown to the learned. They ea- 
gerly search after, and even flatter 
themselves they have hit upon finan- 
cial plans capable of relieving the dis» 
tress of the state, without either im- 
pairing the fortaue of individuals, or 
accelerating the decay of public wealth. 
As well might they seek for means to 
enable men to exist without food, to 
have their wants supplied without la- 
bour and to grow rich by prodigality. 

And can this credulity be wondered 
at? Does not the sect of the econo- 
mists, who cannot be accused of being 
deficient in knowledge or candour, se- 
riouly assert that governments ought 
to leave industry to its natural courses 
and that they have done every thing, 
when in fact they have done no- 
thing (p)? A paradox, this, ex- 
tremely convenient for ignorance, in- 
trigue, and ambition, and particularly 
agreeable to those who are entrusted 
with the management of national at- 
fairs. 

In a certain point of v’ew, this pa- 
radox undoubtedly contains a very pro- 
found meaning, and conveys a lesson 
highly useful in many respects. In- 
dividuals generally display more saga- 
city in the management of their own 
concerns, than governments in the 
regulations, statutes, privileges, probi- 
bitions, premiums, and bounties, with 
which they think to provide for the 
greater prosperity of individuals and 
nations. Did governments suffer pri- 
vate individuals to act-as they- think 





(p) Physiocratie. 
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proper, without attempting to late 
lace sflties; their conduct consaly 
would be more conducive to wealth : 
in such instances, the maxim of the 
economists is indeed an enlightened 


eensure, and cannot be regarded as 


oxical., 

But it ought not to be supposed that 
a government intimately acquainted 
with the interests of a country, and 
attentive to follow the progress and 
direction of private industry, should 
be utterly unable to invigorate the 
impulse of this industry when it hap- 
pens to be beneficial, to prevent its 
aberrations when they might prove 
hurtful, or to lead it into more enlarg- 
ed, more extensive, and more profit- 
able channels. Elizabeth in England, 
Richelieu, and above ali Colbert in 
France, are for ever entitled to the 
gratitude of their country aad the ve- 
neration of all enlightened ages (q). 

Itisadmitted by the economists them- 
selves, ‘‘ that a great empire ought not 
to quit the plough for the carrying 
trade; and that, at the example of a 
celebrated minister of state, wealth 
ought not be derived from manual 
dexterity to the prejudice of the pri- 
mary source of wealth (r).” Would 
they then be sorry if governments 
should apply all the means in their 
power to favour agriculture in prefer- 
ence to industry and commerce, and 
to derive public wealth from an in- 
cteased net produce. 

ddam Smith is not more consistent 
than the economists. He laughs at a 
statesman who should attempt to di- 
rect the employment of the capital of 
the nation (s) ; and yet he points out 
the conduct government ought to pur- 





(q) ‘* The more simple ideas of or- 
der and equity are sufficient to guide a 
legislator in every thing that regards 
the internal administration of justice: 
but the principles of commerce are 
much more complicated, and require 
long experience and deep reflection to 
he well understood in any state. The 
real consequence of a law or practice 
there often contrary to first appear- 
ances.” Hume's History of England, 
London, 1802. vol. iii.Henry VII. p. 
397. 

(r) Physiocratie. 

(s) ** What is the species of domes- 
tic industry whicl his capital can em- 
ploy, and of which the produce is likely 


[Apriz 


sue, to encourage manufactures neces- 
sary for the defence ofa country, tofa- 
cilitate the exportation of the manufac- 
tured produce, and to favour the im- 
portation of the raw produce to which 
the manufacturer superadds his la- 
bour. 

Let us therefore conclude, that, 
though it be the duty of governments 
to give the utmost latitude to private 
industry, it is yet of serious impor- 
tance to nations, that their statesmen 
be intimately acquainted with ascience 
that teachés the means of deriving the 
greatest benefits from industryand capi- 
tal, and of directing beth into the most 
profitable channels. {ft is only when 
a government is deficient in Knowledge 
that its-absolute inactivity is desirable. 

The salutary influence: of political 
economy is not confined te govern- 
ments ; it is still more sensibly felt im 
legislation. Its principles, tenets, and 
theory, are closely allied and identified 
with the principles, tenets, and theory 
of legislation ; they act upon each other 
withan incalculable and assuredly un- 
expected force. 

n every system of political econo= 
my, wealth is the work of men. It 
owes its existence to their passions, 
and its preservation to their moral dis- 
positions. Hence wealth-is necessa- 
rily modified Ae political exist- 
ence, just as their political existence 


is necessarily modified by the system . 


that regulates wealth. 

A politieal system which reduces 
the largest portion of the people to.ser- 
vitude, must have upon wealth an ef- 
fect very different from one that in- 





to be of the greatest value, every indi- 
vidual, it is evident, can, in his local 
situation, judge much better than any 
statesman or lawgiver can do for him. 
The statesman who should attempt to 
direct private people in what manner 
they ought to employ their capitals, 
would not only load himself with a 
most unnecessary concern, but assume 
an authority which could neither be 
safely trusted to any single person, nor 
to any council or senate whatever, and 
which would no where be so dangerous 
as in the hands of a man who had 
the folly and presumption to fancy 
himself fit to exercise it.” Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations. Eleveuth 
Edit. Londen, 1805. vol. ii. B. iv. ch@s 
p. 190. ‘ 
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sures the liberty of all the individual 
members of a nation, and admits them 
all to share ‘in the benefits of the social 
compact, in praportion to their know, 
a 2 talents, industry, and activity. 
ut even though the political sys- 
tem does not infringe upon the liberty 
of the subject; if the law does not 
cause ail kinds of property to be re- 
spected ; if it restrains the disposal and 
circulation of any property whatever ; 
if wealth is suffered to flow exclusively 
into the lap of certain classes or indi- 
viduals to the prejudice of all the 
other classes or wdividuals of the 
community, it is again evident that 
the law in this case must have apon 
wealth an influence different from 
that which it exercises when it 
~ watches alike over the safety of per- 
sons and the security of property; 
when it protects every kind of labour 
and industry ; and when it leaves in- 


dividuals at liberty to contract for and. 


dispose of whatever is their own, 
reatly do they err, who sup- 


(4 Ww 
pose selitical economy a stranger to 


politics, legislation, and government, 
and judge it possible to have good laws 
with a.bad system of political economy 
or a good system of political economy 

, together with bad laws! Wealth de- 
pendsas much on politics, legislation, 
and government, as on political econo- 
my: these sciences are connected by 
indissoluble chains; they os sg or 
oppose, and ultimately uphol or de- 
stroy each other, 

Inattention to combine the elements 
of those different sciences in the con- 
stitution, laws, and government of a 
country, gives birth to that clashing of 
public and private interests, that ab- 
sence of character and physiognomy in 
modern nations, those false measures 
and oscillations of governments, and 
that want of public spirit; the neces- 
sary results of the conformity of indi- 
vidual passions with public ambition. 

This opposition of views and inter- 
ests, of theory and practice, of princi- 
ples and conduct, is sure to disappear 
In proportion as political economy is 
improved; as its study is rendered less 
difficult and more general; as the 
ways of acquiring wealth are betier 
known ; and as the necessity of com- 
bining the political, civil, and adminis- 
trative systems with the system of po- 
litical economy, is more sensibly felt. 

Durst I even yenture freely to deli- 


€ 
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ver my séntiments, I would assert that 
the progress of national. prosperity, 
the consolidation of public order, and 
a higher, degree of, civilisation, are 
closely connected with the study of 
political economy. Methods to ac« 
quire riches are necessarily methods 
of wisdom and good conduct, I€ 
dissolute individuals rarely grow rich, 
the mal-administration of govern- 
ments must necessarily impoverish 
the people. Were the consequences 
of their faults as evident as those of 


individual errors ; could the effects of _ 


public mal-administration be as ac- 
curately ascertained as those of pri- 
vate misconduct ; there is every rea~ 
son to suppose that public calamities 
would be more unfrequent and less 
disastrous. The depositaries of tht 
fortune of nations would no lon 
sacrifice it to the delusions of vanity, 
to the deceitful promises of ambition, 
to the captivating splendour of a fri- 
volous and transitory grandeur: or if 
they should happen to be misled by 
the violence of passion, their errors 
would be of short duration. Like 
Louis XII. and Francis I. of France, 
who, by the parsimony of the latter 
part of their reign, atoned for the 
prodigality -and profusion of their 
younger years; princes, ever so little 
ambitious of true glory and desirous 
of the love of their people, would 
stop at a considerable distance from 
the precipice which threatens to en- 
guleh them together with public 
wealth. 





A Comparison Leiween the Cua- 
RACTER of the AraBians and the 
Savaces of Norta AMERICA. 

(From Chateaubriand’s Travels.) 


HE Arabs, wherever I have seen 
them, in Judea, in Egypt, and 
even in Barbary, have appeared to me 
to be rather tall than short. Their 
demeanor is haughty. They are 
well-made and active. They have an 
oval head, the brow high and arched, 
aquiline nose, large eyes, with a wa- 
tery and uncommonly gentle look. 
Nothing about them would proclaim 
the savage, if their mouths were al- 
ways shut; but as soon as they begin 
to speak, you hear a harsh and strong- 
ly aspirated language, and perceive 
long and beautifully white teeth, like 
those of jackals and ounces: differing 
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in this respect from the American 
savage, whose ferocity is in his looks, 
and human expression in his meath. 

The Arab women are still taller in 
proportion than the men. Their 
carriage is dignified; and by the re- 
gularity of their featares, the beauty 
of their figures, and the disposition 
of their veils, they somewhat remind 
you of the statues of the Priestesses 
and of the Muses. This must, how- 
ever, be understood with some re- 
striction: these beautiful statues are 
often clothed in rags; a wretched, 
squalid, and suffering look degrades 
those forms so elegant; a copper 
teint conceals the regularity of the 
features; in a word, to behold these 
women as [ have just delineated them, 
you must view them at a distance, 
confine yourself to the general ap- 

arance, and not enter into particu- 
ars. = 
Most of the Arabs wear a tunic, 
fastened round the waist by a girdle. 
Sometimes they take one arm out of 
a sleeve of this tunic, and then they 
are habited in the antique style; 
sometimes they put on a white wool- 
len covering which serves fora toga, 
a mantle, or a veil, —— as they 
wrap it- round them, suspend it from 
their shoulders, or throw it over their 
heads. They go barefoot, and are 
armed with a dagger, a pike, and a 
Jong frelock, The tribes travel in 
caravans, the camels going in file.— 
The first camel is fastened by a cord 
made of the tow of the palm .to tht 
neck of an ass, which is the guide of 
the troop. The latter, as leader, is 
exempt from all burden, and enjoys 
vatious privileges. Among the weal- 
thy tribes, the camels are adorned 
with fringes, flags, and feathers. 

The horses. are treated, according 
to the purity of their blood, with 
more or Jess honour, but always with 
extreme severity. They are never 
put under shelter, but left exposed to 
the most intense heat of the sun, tied 
by all four legs to stakes driven in the 
ground, so that they cannot stir. The 
saddle is never taken from their 
backs; they frequently drink but 
once, and have only one feed of bar~ 
Jey in twenty-fonr hours. This rigid 
treatment, so far trom wearing them 
ant, gives them sobriety, patience, and 
speed. I have often admired an Ara- 


[Arrtc 


bian steed thus tied down to the 
burning sand, his hair loosely flowing, 
his head bowed between his legs to 
find a little shade, and stealing with 
his wild eye an oblique ce at his 
mastér. Release his legs from the 
shackles, spring upon his back, and 
he will paw in the valley, he will re- 
joice in his —_ he will swallow 
the ground in the fierceness of his 
rage, and you recognise the original 
the picture delineated by Job. 
All Fat has been related concern- 
ing the passion of the Arabs for sto- 
ries is trae, and of this I shall give 
one example. [In the night that we 
passed on the shore of the Dead Sea, 
our Bethlehemites were seated round 
their fire, their pieces being laid on 
the ground by their sides; while their 
horses, tied to stakes, formed a ‘se- 
cond circle about them. Having 
drunk their coffee and talked a good 
deal together, these Arabs al] became 
silent, with the exception of their 
sheik. By the light of the fire I 
could’ see his expressive gestures, Hits 
a “ white teeth, brad va- 
rious forms which he gave to his gar- 
ments in the course 2 his relation. 
His companions listened with pro- 
found attention, all bending forward 
with their faces over the fire, some- 
times ejaculating an expression of ad- 
miration, at others, repeating, with 
emphasis, the gestures of the narra- 
tor. Some horses’ heads advancing 
over the company, and discernible in 
the shade, contributed to give this 
scene the most picturesque character, 
especially if we include in the view 
a corner of the Dead Sea and the 
mountains of Judea. 

If I had studied with such interest 
the American hordes en the banks of 
their Jakes, what a ‘different speci 
did I here contemplate! I had before 
me the descendants of the primitive 
race of maukind ; | beheld them with 
the same manners which they have 
retained ever since the days of Hagar 
and Ishmael; 1 beheld x ae ter the 
same desert that was assigned to 
them by God for their inheritance : 


he dwelt in the wilderness of Pharan. 
I found them in the valley of the Jor- 
dan, at the foot of the mountains of 
Samaria, in the néighbourhood of 
Hebron, on the spot where, at 
Joshua’s command, the sun stood 
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still, in the platy of Gomorrah, yet 
reeking with tf wrath of Jehovah, 
though forgérly cheered by the grq- 
cious cles of Christ. 


What particularly distinguishes the 


“Arabs from the tribes of the New 


World, is, that amidst the rudeness 
of the former oem still perceive a cer- 
tain degree of delicacy in their man- 
ners; you perceive that they are na- 
tives of that East which is thé cradle 
of all the arts, all the sciences, and all 
religions. Buried at the extremity 
of the west, in a by-corner of the uni- 
verse, the Canadian inhabits vallies 
shaded by eternal forests, and watered 
by immense rivers: the Arab, cast as 
it were upon the high road of the 
world, between Africa and Asia, 
roves in the brilliant regions of Au- 
rora over a soil without trees and 
without water. Among the tribes 
descended from Ishmael, it is requisite 
that there should be masters and ser- 
vants, domestic animals, and a liberty 
in subjection to laws. Among the 
American hordes, man still enjoys in 
unsocial solitude his proud and cruel 
independence; instead of the woollen 
garment, he has the skin of the bear ; 
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instead of the lance, he is armed with 
the arrow ; instead of the dagger, with 
the club. He knows not, and if he 
did, would disdain the date, the wa- 
ter-melon, the milk of the ¢amel: 
flesh and blood must compose his 
banquets. He has not woven the 
hair of the goat, that he may shel- 
ter himself ‘under tents; the elm 
which has fallen from age sup» 
plies bark for his hut, He has not 
trained the horse to pursue the ante- 
lope ; ke himself runs down the elk 
in the chace. He is not connected 
by his origin with the great civilised 
nations ; the names of his ancestors 
are not fo be found in the annals of 
empires ; the contemporaries of his 
ancestors are ancient oaks that are 
still standing. Monuments of nature 
and not of history, the tombs of his 
fathers rise unheeded among un- 
known forests. In a word, with the 
American every thing proclaims the 
savage, who has not yet arrived at a 
state of civilisation; in the Arab, 
every thing indicates the civilised 
man who has returned to the savage 
state, 





NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY.—(No. VII.) 


** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

*« The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
« Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
‘* And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Memoirs of Mapame Dz Srazt- 
HotstetN. From Boileau’s Trans- 
lation of her “‘ Litterature Anctenne 
et Moderne.”* 


iy become the depositary of those 
literary productions which the 


conscience of tyrants might be anx- 


ious to destroy, is one of the man 

eminent prerogatives of a free people 
living im the midst of nations that are 
enslaved ; and of all the works which 
England has snatched from the unjust 
condemnation of the atrocious fac- 


. tions and oppressive violence under 


which France has groaned these 





* Of this interesting work we pro- 
pose giving a detailed account very 
shortly; and we congratulate the pub- 
lic upon a translation of it, which is 
every where faithful to the original, 
Universat Mac. Vor. XV. 


Gray. 


twenty years, there are few more 
worthy of being preserved than the 
Essay of the Baroness de Stael-Hol- 
stein on Literature, considered in its 
relation to social institutions. Hay- 
ing witnessed the fatal nences 
of a revolution, the storms of which 
were experienced alike by social in- 
stitutions and literature, Madame De 
Stael-was led to examine the mutual 
influence of religion, morals, and laws 
upon literature, and of literature upon 
religion, morals, and laws; and while 
she traced the progressive advances 
of nations towards literary eminence, 
she established the ra of perfec- 
tion which this twofold influence’ has 
allowed them to attain. 

The most enlightened philosophers 
have acksowledged rhectibility to 
be ~ doe of man in general: but 
2 
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none before Madame de Stael had pamphlets, particu rly an eulogy of 
ever applied it to literature in parti- Colbert, which was «<rowned by the 
cular. This prudent restriction prov- French Academy, haG@' acquired an 
ed, however, inefficient to guard her incipient celebrity, was apyn ted to 
again-t the unjust attacks of the feeble the directorship of the fina. ngs of 


or wicked minds of those by whom France under Lewis XVI. Her mo™ 


the tenet is reprobated, because their ther, whose virtues and talents had 
fovlish vanity or their criminal ambi- attracted the admiration of Gibbon 
tion represent the principles by which during his residence in Switzerland, 
they are influenced, and the measures was the daughter of a protestant 
which they order, as absolutely per- clergyman. As he had endowed her 
fect. They stigmatise as presumptu- with learning superior to her sex, she 
ous those who believe in the possibi- had, before her marriage, been a go- 
lity of doing better than has been verness in the family of Madame de 
done hitherto; while they themselves Vermenoux. _Unacquainted with the 
have the arrogance to fancy they are Parisian manners, Madame Necker 
patterns of pertection. Dazzled by their. possessed none of the attractions of 
vain errors, they do not perceive that French women: but modesty, can- 
those who adopt the system of per- dour, and good-nature gave her 
fectibility, found it upon the principle charms of ‘greater value. A virtuous 
that perfection is not within the reach education and solitary studies, says 
of man, but that it is the object to Marmontel, adorned ker mind with 
which religion and morality teach all that instruction can add to an ex- 
him toaspire. Itis this object, which cellent natural understanding. She 
is never atiained, that distinguishes had no fault but a too passionate at- 
mankind from the brute creation, and tachment to literature and an ute 
constitutes individuality. He who is bounded desire of obtaining a great 
nearest to perfection may still be ex- celebrity for herself and for her hus- 
celled by those who follow: but of band. “A kind mother, a faithful 
all the competitors that press forward friend, a most affectionate wife, she 
in the same career, none ever stop united all the true characteristics of 
precisely at the same point. Were ir virtue, a firm religious belief, and a 
not for perfectibility all men would great elevation of soul. Her thoughts 
be alike. were pure: meditation, however, did 
The account which I am attempt- not tend to enlighten her ideas; in 
ing to give of the private and literary amplifying them she thought to im- 
life of Madame de Stael will, no prove them, but in extending them 
doubt, appear unsatisfactory to those she Jost herself in hyperboles and me- 
who are desirous of being acquainted taphysical abstractions. She seemed 
with the most minute biographical to behold certain objects throngh-a 
details of a lady whose writings have mist which magnified them to her 
justly conferred on their author a great eyes; ber expressions, on such occa- 
degree of celebrity. But, imdepen- sions became so bombastic, that their 
dently of the regard due to every liv- meaning would have appeared ridicu- 
ing author, I have been prevented, by Jous, had it mot been known to be 
the present restrained communication ingenuous. It might be truly said of 
with the continent, from obtaining her, that religion and justice formed 
that degree of information which the ground-work of all her duties. 
might throw some interest upon this Her conduct proved at all times irre- 
memoir. proachable and exemplary. 
Wilhelmina Necker isthe daughter No sooner was Mr. Necker ap- 
of James Necker and Susan-Curchod. pointed to the management of tbe 
She was born in 1708, at Paris, where finances, than Madame Necker made 
she was educated under the'immedi- his power serve to enlarge the exer- 
ate superintendauce of her parents. cise of her active benevolence. She 
She hadnot reached her tenth year, contributed to the improvement of 
when her father, who had ‘acquired the internal regulations of the infir- 
a considerable fortune as a partner in maries of the metropolis, and under- 
the house of a banker naméd Thellus- took the special superintendance of 
son, amd who, by some political an hospital which she founded at her 
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own expense, near Paris, and whied 


became the model of foundationselr 


that kind, All her literary produc- 
tions attest her care for suffering hu- 
manity. Her Essay on too precipi- 
tate Burials, -her Observations on 
the Founding of Hospitals, and her 
Thoughts on Divorce, breathe an ar- 
dent zeal for the happiness of her 
fellow-creatures; and.her sentimenis 
were always in-unison with her writ- 
ines. 

‘To make her husband known, to 
gain him the favour of literary men, 
the dispensers ‘of fame, and to cause 
him to be handsomely spoken of in 
the highest circles, Madame Necker 
had’ formed a literary society, which 
used ‘to meet once’ a:week at her 
house: Along with Thomias, Butfon, 
Diderot, Marmontel, Saint Lambert; 
and other celebrated: writers, who at- 
tended these meetings, they were 
honoured by the most distinguished 
residents of foreign courts, especially 
the Marquis de Caraccioli, ambassa- 
dor of Naples, Lord Stormont, the 
ambassador of Great Britain, and 
Count de Creutz, the Swedish am- 
bassador, whose mild: philosophy, 
modest virtue, and eminent talents, 
received every where an equal share 
of esteem and admiration. 

But, of all the academicians with 
whom’ Madame Necker had associ- 
ated, in order to strengthen her mind 
by the:aid of their genius, she placed 
none upon a level with Thomas and 
Buffon. The former she used to call 
the man of the age, and the latter the 
man of all ages. The veneration and 
attachment which she felt for these 
two persons, bordered on adoration ; 
she considered their authority as part 
of her creed. It was particularly in 
the school of Thomas, a school so fer- 
tile in tinsel wit and confused-meta- 
physics, that she became’ a slave to 
that affected style which, as it is con- 
tinually aiming at elevation and gran- 
deur, conceals: her amiable mind, 
and fatigues, without interesting the 
reader. 

Under the guidance of such a mo- 
ther, Miss Necker acquired with ease 
that immense variety of knowledge 
which astonishes in her writings, and 
that brilliant superiority of style 
which renders their study so delight- 
ful, notwithstanding a degree of affec- 
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tation which they occasjonally betray, 
though much less frequently than the 
works of Madame Necker: Charmed 
with theit early display, her parents 
neglected nothing to | cultivate .ber 
talents. They were soomenabled to 
devote all their time to} this object:in 
a rural retreat. ' 

Miss Necker was scarcely ‘thirteen! 
years old, when her father, impelled) 
by an eager desire of. praise, which 
tormented him during the whole 
course of his life, published the Ac- 
count rendered to the king of his ad- 
ministration, and availing himself of 
the unexampled success with which 
it was received throughout France, 
demanded: to: b@ admitted into the 
privy council. It was in vain that his 
religion was urged as an obstacle.— 
He flattered himself that the fear of 
losing him would overcome this veligi- 
ous scruple: he persisted, and threat- 
ened ‘to resign; but he became the 
victim of his presumption. His re- 
signation. was, accepted on the 25th 
ot May, 1781. He retired to Swit- 
zerland, where he bought the baro- 
nial manor of Copet, and he these 
published his work on the administra- 
tion of the finances. 

At the end of a few years, Mr. 
Necker re-appeared occasionally at 
Paris. Those of his friends who were 
truly his, and not the friends of his 
situation, visited his house as they had 
done while he was in office. Count 
de Creutz introduced to him the:Ba- 
ron de Stael-Holstetn, who had just 
been sent to him from Sweden,.as 
one of the Swedish embassy, and the 
latter was immediately admitted into 
Mr. Necker’s society. Young, and of 
a handsome-figure, he had. the good 
fortune to please Miss Necker. As the 
King of Sweden shortly atter recalled 
Count de Creutz, in orderto place him 
at the head of the departmeit of fo- 
reign affairs, in his own country, he 
was succeeded by the Baron de Stach 
Holstein. Invested with the dignity 
of a Swedish ambassador at,the court 
of France, and professing the. Protes- 
tant religion, Baron de Stael soon 
became the envied busband-of a rich 
heiress who had been courted in vain 
by many French, nobiemen. His 
happiness however was not much to 
be envied; not that Madame de Stael 
was without attractions. Her appear- 
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ance, though not handsome, was a- 
ble; her deportment noble.— 
was of the middle size, 

im her expressions and in her man- 

mers. She had much vivacity in her 

eyes, and such acuteness in her 
countenance, which seemed to height- 
en the pointed wit of her remarks. 

Her faults consisted in too great a 

carelessness in her dress, and an 

extreme.desire of shining jn conver- 
sation: She spoke little, but in apho- 
risms, and with the evident intention 
to produce effect. The unhappy anx- 
iety to become renowned, which she 
derived from her father, and the pe- 
dantic tene which she could not help 
contracting in the society of her mo- 
ther and Mr. Thomas, must no doubt 
have been disagreeable to a man, sim- 
ple and unaffected in his words and 
actions. Bat it was chiefly the great 
superiority of her talents over those 
of the Baron, that soon destroyed that 
happy harmony which reigns among 


, couples more equally allied in this 


respect. The distance was. indeed 
immense, The Baron had even few 
of those light graces by means of 
which French vivacity frequently 
conceals a want of intellectual ‘re- 
sources. 

It was, however, in consequence of 
this marriage, that Mr. Necker set- 
tled again in France, at a time when 
the prodigality of his successor in the 
financial dopertunent must necessarily 
have increased his reputation. But 
as Mr. de Calonne had attacked the 
veracity of his Account presented to 
the king, in the speech he pronounced 
at the opening of the meeting of the 
Notables in 1787, Mr. Necker sent a 
justification of this account to Louis 

V1; and —— the monarch ex- 
pressly desired that it might not 
become known, his love of impor- 
tance and 
from publishing it. As soon as the 

was informed that his answer to 

the speech of Mr. de Calonne was 
printed, he banished him to the dis- 
tance of forty leagues from Paris.— 
The Baroness de Stael, who in the 
month of August of the same year 
had given birth to a daughter, accom- 
nied her father in his exile. It 
‘fasted only four ‘months. On the 


25th of August, 1788, the king re- 
talled Mr. Necker into administra- 


lory could not keep him. 


(ApriL 
tien immediately after he lad-pub- 


liswed his work On the Importance of 
1 Religious Opintons. 


The period of this second ministe- 
tial reign, which on the 11th of July, 
1789, ended in a second exile, is 
time when Madame de Stael entered 
the wen path of literature. She 
began with some Letters on the Wri- 
tings and Character of J. J. Rousseau, 
which met with deserved be age 
The third edition is enriched with a 
letter of Madame de Vassy, and an 
answer to it by Madame de Stael. 
But prior to this time, and ere she had 
reached the age of twenty, she had 
tried her talents in writing three short 
novels, which she printed at Lausanne 
in 1795, with an Essay on Fictions 
and a poetic Epistle to Misfortune, 
composed during the tyranny of 
Robespierre and his infamous coadju- 
tors; the whole under the title of a 
Collection of detached Pieces, the se- 
cond edition of which was published, 
with corrections and additions;at Leip- 
zicin 1796. In one of these short no- 
vels, called — me i “os 
appears to have antictpat e plan 
which the African Socety of Londen 
is now a realise. She 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that 
“the governor had induced a negro 
family to settle at the distance of a few 
leagues, in order to establish a planta- 
tion similar to those of St. Domingo ; 
hoping, no doubt, that such an ex- 
ample would excite the Africans to 
raise sugar, and that a free trade with 
this commodity in their own country 
would leave no induéement to Euro- 
peans to snatch them from their na- 
tive soil, in order to submit them to 
the dreadful yoke of slavery.” 

In her Essay om Fictions, Madame 
de Stael has endeavoured to. prove 
that oa which — oe a@ sa- 

acious, eloquent, profeund, and mo- 
a picture of real tife, would be the 
most useful of all kinds of fictions. 
The imitation of truth constantly 
preduces greater effects than are pro- 
duced by supernatural means. .Those 
protracted allegories, wherein, as iv 
Spenser's Fairy Queen, each canto 
relates the battle of a knight repre- 
senting a virtue against a vice his ad- 
versary, can never be interesting, 
whatever be the talent by which they 
are embellished. ‘The reader arrives 
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at the end, so fatigued with the ro- 
mantic part of the allegory, that he 
has no strength left to understand its 
philosophical meaning. As for those 
allegories which aim at mingling jo- 
cular wit with moral ideas, 
de Stael thinks that they attain their 
philosophical object but very imper- 
fectly. When the allegory is really 
entertaining, most men remember its 
fable better than its result. Gulliver 
has afforded more amusement as a 
tale, than instruction as a moral com- 
position. 

Madame de Stael disapproves of 
novels founded upon historical facts. 
She pleads for natural fictions, and 
wishes to see the gift of exciting emo- 
tions applied to the passions of all 
ages, to the duties of all situations. 
Among the works of this kind, Tom 
Jones is that of which the moral is the 
most general. - Love, in this novel, is 
introduced. merely- to heighten the 
philosophical resuit. To demonstrate 
the uncertainty of judgments built 
upon appearances, to show the supe- 
tiority of natural and ‘as it were invo- 
luntary qualities over reputations 
grounded on the mere respect of out- 
ward decorum, is the true object of 
Tom Jones.—Godwin's Caleb Wil- 
liams, with all its tedious details and 
negligences, appears likewise, to an- 
swer Madame de Stael's ideas of the 
inexhaustible kind of novels to which 
she alludes. Love has no share in 
the ground-work of this fiction. The 
unbridled passion of the hero of the 
novel for a distinguished reputation, 
and the insatiable curiosity of Caleb 
that leads him to ascertain whether 
Valkland deserves the esteem which 
he enjoys, are the only. supports of 
the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views shew bow in- 
timately Madame de Stael was ac- 
quainted with English literature even 
in her younger-years. But she was 
not long permitted to enjoy her first 
literary successes in peace. ‘The cri- 
sis of the revolution, which embitter- 
ed her life, was fast approaching. 

On the tith of July, 1799, her 
father was going io sit down to table 
with several guests, when the Secre- 
tary of State for the naval department 
came to him, touk him aside, and de- 
livered to him a letter fromthe king, 
which commanded him to resign and 
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to quit the French territory in silence. 
Madame Necker, who health was ri 
ther precarious, did not take 
her any domestic, nor any change 
apparel, that their departure might 
not be suspected. They made use of 
the carriage in which they generally 
took a ride in the evening, and has- 
tened onwards night and day to Brase 
sels. When the Baroness de -Stael 
joined them three days afterwards 
with her husband, they were stil 
wearing the same dress in which they 
were habited, when, after the grand 
dinner, during. which no.. one had 
suspected their agitation, they had 
silently quitted France, their home, 
and their friends, Mr. Necker set 
off from Brussels, accompanied only 
by the Baron de Stael, to go to. Basle 
through Germany. Madame Necker 
and the Baroness de Stael followed 
with a little less precipitation. They 
were overtaken at Francfort by the 
bearer of letters from the king and 
the national assembly, which recalled 
Mr. Necker fora third time, into ad- 
ministration. As soon as Madame 
de Stael and her mother bad joined 
him at Basle, he resolved to return to 
France. This journey from Basle to 
Paris was the most interesting mo- 
ment of Madame de Stael’s life. Her 
father was, as it were, borne in tri- 
umph, and she anticipated for the 
future none but happy days. 

But these deceitfa) hopes were very 
soon banished. During the fifteen 
months of his being in office for the 
last time, Mr. Necker was constant- 
ly involved in a fruitless struggle in 
behalf of the executive power, and as 
he saw no prospect of being useful, 
he retired to his estate at Copet to- 
wards the end of 1790. Madame de 
Stael shortly after followed him thi- 
ther. She returned to Paris in the 
first months of 1791, and took per- 
haps a more lively concern in the po- 
litical-events of the day than became 
the wife of a foreign ambassador. -It 
has even been asserted, that, moved 
by the misfortunes with which Louis 
XVI was threatened, she formed the 

roject of saving him,,by affording 
me a secret retreat at an estateof the 


Luke of Orleans in Normandy, which 
was then to be disposed of: but the 
king preferred to entrust himself to 
Count de Fergen, and took the road 
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to Montmidi. She has also been re- 

roached for her intimacy with M. de 

‘alleyrand Périgord, at that time Bp. 
of Autun, Viscount Noailles, the La- 
meths, Barnave, Count Louis de Nar- 
bonne, Verguiaud, and other distin- 
guished members of the constituent 
and first legislative assemblies; and it 
has been said that she accompanied 
Count Narbonne on his circuit to 
inspect the fortresses of the frontiers, 
immediately after his having been 
called: to the head of the war depart- 
ment towards the end of 1791. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that she 
continued at Paris with her husband 
until the reign of terror. It was only 
in 1793 that she fled. with him to 
Copet, and thence went over to Eng- 
Jand, where she resided several 
movths. They did not return to 
France till the yeart 1795, after the 
Doke of Sudermannia, regent of the 
kingdom of Sweden, during the mi- 
nority of the unfortunate Gustavus 
Adolphus 1V, had appointed Baron 
de Stael his ambassador with the 
French republic. It was also nearly 
about this time that Madame de Stael 
published her Thoughts on Peace, 
addressed to Mr. Pitt and the French 
People, which the illustrious Fox 
quoted in the House of Commons in 
support of his arguments for peace, 


and to which Sir Francis dIvernois” 


replied by his Thoughts on War. 

It is possible that, born with a live- 
ly disposition, and anxiously wishing 
tor the return of order and tranquil- 
lity, Madame de Stael frequently 
armed herself: with all her eloquence 
to animate her friends, in those disas- 
trous times, to put an end to troubles 
that were continually renewed. In 
1795, Legendre, that Parisian but- 
cher, who was the’ friend of Marat, 
Danton, aud Robespierre, delaimed 
more than once against her as being 
at the head of the intrigues that ha 
a tendency to moderation. She says 
somewhere in her work on literature : 
* If, to heighten her misfortune, it 
were in the midst of political dissen- 
tions that a female should acquire a 
remarkable celebrity, her influence 
would be supposed unbounded, though 
null in reality; she would be accused 
of the deeds of her friends ; she would 
be hated for whatever is dear to her, 
and the defenceless objects would be 
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attacked in preference to those who 
might yet be feared:” and it is her 
own experience which suggested 
these expressions. Madame de Stael 
has felt what she complains of; dur- 
ing the internal cissentions of France 
she has been crushed by all parties, 
astonished to find her an mterested 
bystander during the conflict of their 
passions. Her having said, along 
with the Abbé Siéyés, that the con- 
stitution of 1795 ‘was not yet the 
good one,” has been imputed to her 
as a crime. 

While calumny was embittering 
her days, her fe@ing heart was doom- 
ed to amore severe misfortune. Mr. 
Necker having informed her that 
there was no. hope of bis wife's re- 
covery from a long iliness, which 
actually terminated ‘her life shortly 
after, Madame de Stael eagerly has- 
tened. to her dying mother. She 
found her extremely weak. Madame 
Necker was fond of hearing music 
during her illness : every evening she 
sent for some musicians, in order that 
the impression she received from har= 
monious sounds might keep her souk 
alive to those sublime thoughts from 
which alone death derives a character 
of melancholy and _tranquillity.— 
Once, during the Jast days ‘of her suf- 
ferings, the musicians having neg- 
lected coming, Mr. Necker requested 
bis daughter to perform on the piano. 
After having played a few sonatas, 
she began to sing a song of Sacchini’s 
composition, in his C&dipus at Co- 
lonna, the words of which recal the 
cares of Antigone.* Her father, on 
hearing this, shed a flood of tears, and 
threw himself at the feet of his dying 
consort. His profound emotion 
caused Madame de Stael to give over 
singing. On the very last day of 
Madame Necker's life, wind-instru- 
ments were still heard in a room close 
to her bed-chamber when she had 
already ceased to live. ‘‘ To describe,” 
says Madame de Stael, ‘‘ the melan- 
choly contrast between the varied 
expressions of the musical sounds, 
and the uniform feeling of sadness 
with which death filled the heart, is 





* Elle m’a prodigué sa tendresse et ses 
soins, 
Son zéle dans mes mauk mi'a fait trope 
ver des charmes, 
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impossible.” ‘Thomas, who has cele- 
brated Madame Necker in his verses 
addressed to Susanna, has Jeft an in- 
direct eulogy of her in his Essay on 
Women. ‘‘ Truly estimable,” says 
this academician, ** is the female who, 
though she has imbibed in the great 
world the charms of society, such as 
good taste, grace and wit, knows how 
to preserve her heart and her under- 
standing from that unfeeling vanity 
and that false sensibility, the offspring 
of the higher circles; wha, reluc- 
tantly obliged to submit to social 
forms and usages, never loses sight of 
nature, and by whom nature is yet 
regretted; who, forced by her rank 
to expense and luxury, prefers at 
Jeast useful,expenses, and enables in- 
dustrious poverty to. share in her 
wealth; who, while she cultivates 
literature and philosophy, loves these 
.pursuits for their own sake and not 
for a vain reputation; she in fine who, 
in the midst of levity, does not lose 
her natural character; who, .in the 
bustle of the world, retains a firm 
mind; who owns her friend in the 
midst of those by whom he is slan- 
dered; who boldly undertakes his 
defence, though he is never to know 
it; and who at home and abroad re- 
serves her esteem for virtue, her con- 
tempt for vice, and her heart for 
friendship.” In order to assuage her 
grief for the loss of a parent, in every 
respect entitled to the most poignant 
regret, and to repel the malicious at- 
tacks to which she was exposed. for 
opinions which were not hers, Ma- 
dame de Stael composed at Lausanne 
the first part of a philosophical essay 
on the influence of the passions upon 
the happiness of individuals and na- 
tions, which she published at Paris in 
1796, and of which she printed the 
second part in 1797. The merit of 
this work has been acknowledged 
alike in France, in England, and in 
Germapvy. It abounds in interesting 
rematks, and views many objects in 
a novel and striking manner. Its 
style is elegant throughout, and but 
very rarely obscure. Tt Was translated 
into English in 1798. 

Madame de Stael was with her fa- 
ther at Copet when the French troops 
entered Switzerland. By one of. the 


decrees passed during -the reign of 


terror, Mr. Necker, although an alien, 
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had been placed on the list of emi- 
grants, and any one, whese name was 
on that fatal list, was to be condemned 
to death if found on a aang occu- 
pied by the French armies. But the 
Krench generals shewed him the most 
respectful regard, and the Directory 
afterwards erased his name from the 
list. 

This moderation induced Madame 
de Stael to repair once more to her 
husband in France. But at the end 
of a few months she grew tired of the 
various persecutions to which she was 
unceasingly exposed, and hastened 
back to her father, upbraiging herself 
for being unable to live like him in 
solitude, and to exist without that 
competition of thoughts eye. 
which doubles our existence and our 
powers. 

In 1798. the declining health of 
Baron de Stael again called Madame 
de Stael to Paris, where he expired in 
her arms. About this time she pub- 
lished a work, On the Influence. of 
Revolutions upon Literature, of which 
I have not been able to procure a 
copy; nor have I seen a dramatic 
piece of her composition, called The 
Secret Sentiment. Madame de Stael, 
after the death of her husband, spent 
the greatest part of her time with her 
father at Copet and at Lausanne. 

In 1800, when Bonaparte passed 
through Geneva, be had the curiosity 
to visit Mr. Necker at Copet, where 
Madame de Stael happened.to be 
with her father. The interview was 
not long, but it has been reported 
that Madame de Stael requested a 
private audience, during which she 
spoke to the First Consul of the pow- 
erful means which his situation af- 
forded him to provide for the happi- 
ness of France, and made an eloquent 
display of some plans of, her own, 
which she thought particularly calcu- 
lated to accomplish this object. Bo- 
naparte appeared to give her an,atten- 
tive hearing: but when she ceased to 
speak, he coldly asked, ‘* Who edu- 
cates your children, thadame ?” 

It was chiefly in Switzerland that 
Madame, de Stael wrote the novel 
called Delphine, the first edition of 
which was printed at Geneva in 1802. 
The moral object of this novel has 
been equally mistaken in France, 
England, and Germany, and yet it has 
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been read every where with the same 
a. It bas had four or five 
editions in France, and has been trans- 
lated in English and German, while 
the Anti- Delphine of a very sensible 


‘ English young lady, which has drawn 


sweet tears from the eyes of tender 
females, has met with few readers in 
England, where Madame de Stael’s 
novel has been loudly condemned. 

Theseverity of the criticisms which 
from every corner of Europe were 
directed against a work written with 
a captivating en of style, drew 
trom the author an 1 ious defence. 
“In most novels, which have a moral 
object,” says Madame de Stael, ‘* per- 
sonages that are perfect are contrasted 
with others who are ely odi- 
ous. Such writings, I think, leave 
no impression on the only class of 
readers that are capable of amend- 
ment, namely, those who are both 
weak and honest. Utility consists in 
inspiring the dread of faults commit- 
ted by beings that ate naturally 
virtuous, delicate, and feeling; to 
these alone advice may be ser- 
viceable : they alone may be deterred 
by a fatal example. The vicious are, 
by their nature, so different from 
us, that whatever we may write ef- 
a , conviction in their —_— 
their lan: » sentiments, hopes, 
and aut we a different ; and one 
thing can have any effect upon them 
except the evenis of their own life. 
I need not observe, 1 hope, that a 
dramatic writer does not approve of 
the characters be delineates, and that, 
whether he paints a train of errors 
and their fatal) consequences, or a 
series of good actions and their re- 
wards, he is still a severe moralist. 
Iam almost ashamed to be obliged 
to repeat notions which are every 
where so fully acknowledged that 
they are deemed superfluous.” 

; 4 i oe in a conver- 
sation with his daughter, respecti 
the novel of Delphine, which | had 
been so much criticised, maintained 
ihat domestic affections alone were 
capable of affording scenes as tragical 
as the passion of love; and to prove 
his assertion, he composed a tale, 
entitled The fatal Consequences of a 
single Error, which Madame de Stael 
has inserted in the manuscripts of her 
father published at Geneva in 1804. 


In the mean time, Madame de 
Stael could not habituate herself to 
live in a covntry which is not her 
native one, and where sciences are 
much more cultivated than literature. 
Her father perceived her stroggles 
between her predilection for the bril- 
hant societies of Paris and the sorrow 
she felt at the idea of leaving him. 
Though, in his character of a wise 
parent, he onght to have condemned, 
in a widow, the mother of three 
children, this fatal propensity for 
seeking happiness only in the crowd- 
ed assemblies of the great world, 
whose votaries alike extol the sallies 
of false wit and the effusions of ge- 
nius, to be applanded in their turn, 
Mr. Necker, who himself was pot 
yet cured of the same disease, encou- 
raged her partiality for France. Fond 
of” the remembranee which he bad 
left behind in that country, he en~ 
deavoured with all his might to pre- 
serve its affection for his family. As 
Madame de Stael was perhaps acta- 
ated by the secret desire of shining at 
the court of the First Consul, or at 
least of collecting in the metropolis 
of the French republic the flattering 
meed of praise doe to her last kteraty 
successes, she eusily yielded to the 
persuasions of her father, and re- 
appeared at Paris in 1803. But ber 
residence in that city was not of long 
duration. Whether the watchfu! 
activity of her superior genius was 
still feared, or that she had ventured 
too sarcastic observations upon the 
events of the day, or whether the 
First Consal had so little generosity 
as to be revenged on the daughter 
for a work published against the con- 
sular government by the father, Be- 
naparte soon pronounced against her 
a sentence of banishment to the dis- 
tance of forty leagues from Paris; 
and it has been reported that Ma- 
dame de — “_s the noble firmness 
to say to him: ‘‘ You are giving me 
a cruel celebrity; I shall ccupy a 
line in your history.” 

Madame de Stael at first retired to 
Auxerre ; but not meeting wjth suit- 
able society, she thought she might 
settle at Rouen; and as this city is 
only way } from Paris, 
she even fancied de might draw a 
little nearer to the metropolis, and 
took a house in the yalley of Mont- 
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morency. ‘But the French govern- 
ment ordered ber to withdraw within 
the limits assigned in the sentence of 
her exile; she then set out for Franc- 
fort, attended by her eldest daughter, 
and accompanied by the ex-tribune 
Benjamin Constant, her faithful pro- 
tector. From Francfort Madame de 
Stae] repaired, in the midst of a se- 
vere winter, to the dominions of the 
king of Prussia, wher® she formed 
plans destined to make the French 
acquainted with German literature. 
In the spring of the year 1804 she 
felt herself happy at Berlin, the soci- 
ety of which city pleased her much ; 
when, on the morning of the isth 
of April, a friend brought her letters 
which informed her of her father’s 
illness. She immediately set off, and 
until she reached Weimar, the idea 
that she might be deceived that her 
father might be no more, had never 
entered her mind. Mr. Necker had 
however died at Geneva on the 9th 
of April, 1804, after a short but pain- 
ful illness.. During his fever he.ex- 
ressed frequent apprehensions that 
is last rank might prove fatal to his 
daughter, and in his delirium he often 
blessed her and her thtee children. 
This unexpected blow changed the 
destiny of Madame de Stael. After 
her tears had flown. in abundance 
upon the grave of a father whom she 
had affectionately loved, she sought 
for some alleviation to her grief in 
selecting the most interesting frag- 
mepts among Mr. Necker’s papers ; 
and published them at Geneva in 
1804, together with a short account 
of the character agd private life of 
her father, under the title of Manu- 
scripts of Mr. Necker, published by 
his Daughter. She took care to in- 
sert in them a compliment paid to the 
character of Bonaparte in these words : 
«The First Consul is eminently dis- 
tinguished by his firm and decisive 
character ; it is a splendid will which 
seizes every ching. regulates eve 
thing, fixes every thing, and which al- 
Ways moves and stops at the proper 
time. This faculty, which I describe 
after a great model, is the first quality 
for the chief ruler of a great empire. In 
the end, it is considered as a law of 
nature, and all opposition vanishes.” 
This mean flattery on the part of. a 
man who had ruined France, to in- 
Universat Mae. Vet. XVII. 
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troduce republican, forms, produced 
no alteration in'the disposition of the 
First Consul towards Madanje de 
Stael. The sentence of her banish-_ 
ment was not revoked, and the novel 
of Corinna, which appeared soon after 
Bonaparte had been raised to the im- 
perial throne, has probably rendered 
it irrevocable. 

To dispel her sadness arid gloom, 
Madame de Stael determived to travel’ 
over the fine countries of Lialy. The 
constant serenity of the sky, the va- 
riety of the landscapes, a delightiul 
music, and the contemplation of. the 
ruins of that superb Rome, formerly 
mistress of the world, insensil y re- 
vived her talents and her enthusiasm, 
and even gave renewed elasticity to 
her genius. It is to this journey that 
learned Europe is indebted for €o- 
rinna or Italy, that splendid monu- 
ment of the fine taste, the profound 
erudition, the lively sensibility, aud 
the ardent imagination of its author, 
The mind finds some difficuliy in 
conceiving the combination of talents 
wich that work possesses. Itis written 
with an eloquence bordering on ihe 
sublime; it breathes throughout the 
purest attachment to the true princi- 
pe of civil liberty; and England and 

taly are contrasted in a manner little 

calculated to please those who would 
wjsh to destroy every free country, 
The exclamation of Corinna at the 
sight of the Roman forum, ‘* Honour 
then, everlasting honour to all cou. 
rageous and free nations; since they 
thus captivate the attention of posie- 
rity!” resounds disagreeably in the 
ears of despots. . 

After this effort of genius, Madame 
de Stael, by way of relaxation, amused 
herself first with performing im tra- 
gedy at Geneva, and afterwards as 
sumed the modest office of an editor. 
Some time after. the appearance of 
Corinna, she published two volumes 
of Letters and Reflecitons of Prince 
de Ligne, and enriched them witha 
short preface worthy of her talents. 
I have given an English translation of 
this work, to which | attach some 
little value, pears has afforded 
me an opportunity of associating my 
naine with that of such an ediitr it 
is only in this character that I may 
be allowed to aspire to that honour, 
ary acne world is anxiously ex- 
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ing the work which Madame de be obscured. It is possible that Ma- 
Bisel had commenced in 1804 upon dame de Stael, as has been observed 


Germany. Wes: 
Far be it from me to imitate the 


by her father, may be ‘‘ very suscep- 
ti 


le of being misled :” she may some- 


numerous slanderers who have taken times have been guilty of ‘‘ an amia- 
Marmon 


particular delight in publishing the 


ble thoughtlessness,” as 


errors of Madame de Stael, and falsely calls it: but she never can be dispos- 


adding to their number. It belon 


sessed of the first rank among female 


only to the pen of history, which will authors, who, in our times, have shed 
immortalize her merit, to reyeal the a lustre on French literature. 


weaknesses by which that merit may 





THE GLEANER. 


ORIGIN OF PARTICULAR STREETS, 
BUILDINGS, AND NAMES IN LON- 
DON. 


ARBICAN derived its name 

from’ a watch tower, or buck- 

kenning, which stood there, and was 
destroyed by Henry III in 1267. 

Mark Lane was originally called 
Mart Lane, being a public mart. 

The origin of the name of Picca- 
dilly was derived from the Piccadillos, 
i.e. the stiff collars, or bands, for- 
merly worn, by which a taylor got 
an estate, and built the first houses 
there. 

Shore-ditch did not derive its name 
from Jane Shore dying there, as is 
commonly suppres ut from Sir 
John Shore, or Shoreditch, its lord of 
the manor in the reign of Edward 
the Third. 

Staple Inn was formerly a hall for 
the use of merchants of the staple of 
ewool ; but it has been an inn of court 
since 1415. 

APRIL FOOLS. — 

The name and origin of this custom 
was probally the following. Our 
year formerly began, as to some pur- 
poses and in some respects, on the 
25th of March, which was sup’ 
to be the.incarnation of our Lord; 
and it is certain that the commence- 
ment of the new year, at whatever 
time that was supposed to be, was 
always esteemed a high festival, and 
that both among the ancient Romans 
and with us. Now great festivals 
were usually attended with an octave, 
that is, they were wont to continue 
eight days, whereof the first and the 
Jast were the principal; and the Ist 
of April is the octave of the 25th of 
March, and the close or ending, con- 


sequently, of that feast, which was 
both the festival of the annunciation 
and of the commencement of the new 
year. From — eo it bes 
came a day of extraordinary mirth and 
festivity, especially among the luwer 
sort, who are apt to pervert and make 
a bad use of institutions which at first 
might be very laudable in themselves. 


DAMASCUS BLADES. 
The polish of the Damascus blades 
was formerly so great, that accords 
ing to the testimony of La Brocquiere, 
when a Turk wanted to adjust his 
turban, he used it for a looking-glass. 
N.B. Our modern workmanship 
in steel has acquired nearly the same 
perfection. ~ 
ELECTRICITY IN CATS, 
Natural electricity is common al- 
most to all animals, especially those 
destined to catch their prey by night ; 
cats have this property in the 
degree of any animal we are acquaint- 
ed with: their fur or hair is surpris- 
ingly electrical. If it be gently 
raised up, it avoids the touch till it 
be forced to it, and by stroking their 


backs in the dark, the emanations of 


electrical fire are extremely quick and 
vibrative from it, followed by acrack- 
ling noise as from glass t when 
their electrical atmosphere is struck. 
It appears of singular use to avimals 
destined to catch their prey in the 
dark ; they give a sudden and quick 


erection to their fur, which raises the. 


electrical fire, and this, by its quick- 
ness rushing along the long pointed 
hairs over their eyes, and illuminating 
the pupilla, enables them to perceive 
and seize their prey. It would be 
worth while to inquire whether all 
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the wild sort that catch their pr 
with the paw are not endowed wit 
the same vibrations -of electrical fire. 
The cat is the only domestic animal 
of that species; but such a discovery 
in the ferocious kind would still be 
an additional demonstration of. that 
infinite wisdom, se easily discoverable 
in the most minute operations of all 
the works of God, and so perfectly 
adapted to a proper end. 


MOHAMMEDAN PIETY. 


It was not uncommon, says La 
Brocquiere, for those who had be- 
held the holy shriné at Mecca, to 
have their eyes voluntarily thrust out, 
because they said after what they had 
just seen, the world could no longer 
offer them any thing worth looking 
at. 


GANRINE EXCREMENT 
The excretients of dogs were for- 
merly used in medicine as an astrins 
gent. It was called, in the language 
of pharmaeology, eum grecum, or 
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animal magnesia. These excrements | 
are so caustic, that they are entirely 
destructive of plants, as may be ob- 
served in places where dogs have been 
kept tied up for any length of time, 
bloodwort and thalabon alone extept- 
ed. Lister has observed that insects 
never touch it; and if any person 
tread upon it, when recently voided, 
the shoe, however good the leather 
may have been, will be fourid worn, 
in eight days, in the place where it was 
‘impregnated. Bugom, 


JAMAICA. 


The commercial productions of this 
island are sugar, ram, melasses, cof- 
fee, cocoa, cotton, indigo, pimento, 


ginger.—(Renny's History of Ja- 


maica, p. 128.) 


QUITO. 
The city of Quito is built ona slope 
p:/30 feet high : the highest inita- 
ited land of South America, if not 
of the world.—(Stedman’s Surinam, 
V. 11. p» 20.) 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


* Nolli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Metroporitan GrigvaNnces; or, 
a setio-comtc Glancé at Minor 
Mischiefs in London and its Vici- 
nity, including a few which extend 
to the Country. The whole criti- 
cally and satirically exposed, and 
interspersed with sly remedial hints, 
and anecdotes: risible and appro- 
priate. By Ont WHO THINKS FOR 
HimseELF. 12mo. 1812. 


HIS is one of those works which 

will be better known by readin 

than by description. They who see 
to amuse a vacant hour with innoxious 
gaiety, will not seek in vain if they 
open this volume. The author has 
evidently looked upon a metropolitan 
pice “ons a = oe ~——— a a 

eart ilan . His grumblin 
have no Cithernems iy thea, Fis disgucts 
have no leaven of surly.and discon- 
tented pride. He smiles while he re- 
proves: he laughs at the follies or 
grievances-which he would wish to 

see redressed. 


The title of the work might lead to 
the opinion that it has been written 
in imitation of the ‘‘ Miseries of Hu- 
man Life,” but it differs altogether 
from that work, both in its nature and 
composition. The author's title, ip- 
yo of ‘‘ Qne who thinks for him- 
self,” no reader will be disposed to 
cavil at ; and,.as a proof of his legiti- 
mate right to it, we select the follow- 
ing specimens :— 

_“ GRIEVANCE IV.—WAITERS, 


They have no gratitude or sa’pence, 
‘Fothank the folks whogive them ha’ pener. 
Swift. 
“* At taverns, coffee- houses, &e. these 
fellows become noxious animals, frolfi 
their inattention to their master’s cust 
tomers, who present them with only 
a proper voluntary gift on payment of 
the dityner bill. ‘This arises from the 
profuseness of a set of coxcombs pos- ~ 
sessing a temporary flow of cash, who 
dashingly fling their silver to John 
the waiter, which enables him to dress 
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better than many of those he attends 
upon. The impudence of ove of these 
servitors, exhibited at a house in the 
Strand, to a respectable man (whose 
practice was to give the knave a groat), 
will scarcely be credited. It is an old 
and siubborn fact, but it may be new 
to some of my readers:—The gentle- 
man alluded to, after staying a very 
unreasonable time for winat he had 
ordered, called out ‘ Richard, are my 
cutlets ready? _‘ No, Sir, was the 
saucy reply, ‘ but I perceive your chops 
are."—Some of these attendants are 
not so deficient in gratitude as in the 
quick attention indispensably neces- 
sary when the imperious calls of hun- 
Ber are to he obeyed. Beu Jonson, in 
is Tavern Acadeniy, says, 


Let the drawers be ready with wine and 
fresh glasses ; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their 
tongues must be ty’d. 


** A.ludicrous circumstance occur- 
red a few years age: A young fellow, 
who was a waiter at a chop-house in 
Holborn, actually obtained a wife with 
money, by representing that he had a 
place in the Victualling Office ! 

** After all, how are these ‘ Knights 
of the Napkin’ to support their girls 
and their gigs, if all their masters cus- 
tomers were so stingy as to give them 
only penurious pence, trumpery two- 
penny halfpenny donations >” 


“ GRIEVANCE V.—WATERMEN, 
At each end of Westminster Bridge. 


Most ill-bred boatmen, rough as waves 
and wind. Prior. 
And a cheating they will row. —Old Song. 


** These impudest water-knaves, 
although there is abundant room for 
them to ply, obtrude themselves on the 
foot-pavement, to the great obstruc- 
tion of his majesty’s liege subjects, 
passing and re-passing the finest bridge 
in the world*. Their abusive lan- 
guage, and almost universal practice 
of extortion, is a very old grievance, 
and a remedy is with difficulty, ifever, 
obtained. 





* This interruption is scarcely ob- 
servable at London or Blackfriars; 
but exaction is common to all these 
conveyors on the Thames, from Rich- 
moud to Gravesend. 
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The public look to the Waterman’ 
Company for redress. The W aterman; 
Company! Yes, you may look—bur— 
in short, to appy the words of the im. 
mortal bard, 


‘You may cad spirits from the vasty deep ; 
But will they come when you do call them? 


So, after all, what can’t be cur’d, 
(The proverb says) must be endur’d. 


Can't be cur'd!—must be endur'd !~ 
Monstrous ! 

Wewill conclude these observations 
with an aquatic anecdote. One of the 
modest plyers adverted to, in order to 
procure a little more than his fare 
from a Quaker, whom he had wafted 
from Westminster to Blackfriars, 
hoped his honour would consider, 
that the tide and a very high wind 
had made ita very hard row. ‘ Friend,’ 
replied Broadbrim, ‘if the wind js 
raised by Providence, there is no need 
that I should raise the wind also.’ ” 


The reader will not fail to perceive, 
in these extracts, a singular felicity of 
quotation, which forms indeed a very 
remarkable and a very amusing fea 
ture of this work. Most of the 
Grievances, also, are illustrated with 
apt and amusing tales, calculated to 
amuse, and ingeniously introduced. 

The following Grievance has other 
merit besides that of humour :— 


«© GRIEVANCE LI.—CRY OF JACO- 
BINISM. 


The defect of representation is the ma- 
tional disease ; and unless you apply re- 
meédy directly to that disease, you must 
inevitably take the consequences with 
which it is pregnant. Withont pazrlia- 
mentary reform, the nation will be plung- 
ed- into new wars. , : 

Mr. Pitt's’ Speech, 172. 

A love of reform for the purpose of 
strengthening the constitution, is treated 
as a love of revolution forthe purpose of 
ruining it. But it must be allowed, that 
if revolution hinders reform, timely re 
form always hinders revulution, 

Examiner Newspaper, 


“* What can be said on this, crying 
grievance? So much bas been said, 
that little, if any thing novel, remains 
to be added. Many of my readers 
must have witnessed the ignorance 
and illiberality of a set of. sycophants, 
who, if they hear.a personin company 
give an opinion, however moderate 
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and constitutional, which conveys a 
deserved censure on the ministers of 
the day, exclaim, ‘ Oh! he's no better 
than a Jacobin—a downright leveller.’ 
“ As a little elucidation, suppose 
we introduce a dialogue which took 
place one evening at the cyder-cellar. 
Sam Supple, a silk-mercer.—\ think 
the present men in power as likely to 
act for the good of the country as 
Parson Prig, (interrupting). You 
are right, Mr.Supple. We must sup- 
port ministers; and as to a reform in 


Goose. Well, I beg pardon. How- 
ever, (filling a bumper of cockagee) 
here's ddastification to Boney, and suc- 
cess to the ‘ tight little island ;’ and, 
damme, they that don't like it let them 
leave it.* Vm for royalty and loyalty. 
Oh! how loyally drunk I was on the 
Jubilee day. I say, neighbour Grunt, 
tip us ‘ God save the King,’ will you? 

Titus Treacle. A fig for professions. 
I believe loyalty is oftener engendered 
by the love of property, rather than 
from the honest dictates of good priu- 


parliament, it is a mere cobweb pre- sciples. 


text, and cannot be tolerated for a 
moment.—It must not be. W hat! con- 
sent to be led away by the vulgar in- 
sinuations of democrat barbers, 
butchers, and bakers, with their— 
Vox populi vox Dei.—Nonsense !— 
absolute blasphemy.—It will not do. 
The idea is jacobinical in the extreme. 
A reform, indeed !—No, no— 
Shall tapemen, snuffmen, and such servile 
fellows, 
Wild roaring, of sedition, blow the bel- 
lows ? 
Mr. Manly. Excuse me, Sir, in con- 
sidering a reform necessary. I think 
the constitution cannot be preserved, 
unless a just equilibrium is maintained 
among the three estates of the realm; 
and it is desirable that they should be 
perfectly independent of each other. 
I mean that the king should not dic- 
tate either to the lords or commons, 
nor either of those two branches of the 
legislature to the other, or to the throne. 
Let the commons, therefore, be fairly, 
fully, and freely represented, and much 
good, in my humble opinion, would 
necessarily follow. At the same time, 
iam ready to admit, that the present 
administration is deserving of praise 
in some of the measures pursued; but 
in others, 1 am decidedly of the per- 
suasion that 
Gregory Goose, a fat poulterer from 
Flect-market, his rosy jouls hanging 
down like the gills of a turkey-cock.— 
Your opinion! Your persuasion !|— 
Aye, aye, we all know what your mean- 
ing is pretty well. It's a shame such 
fellows should thrust their noses into 
the company of the king's honest sub- 
jects.—I'll be d——d if you are not a 
rank ——— 
Parson Prig. Avoid swearing, my 
good friend, argument does not re- 
quire the did of oaths. 


Goose. Damme! what do you mean 
by that? ‘Take care what you say, 
Master Sngar-seller. : 

Roger Rant, a theatrical underling. 
I admire very much the observation 
of the speaker, who does not care a fig 
for professions. ‘ Treacle, thou rea- 
son'st well;’ but as to the fat man by 
the fire-place, what he said ‘ had no 
more meaning than a split crow, or a 
spread eagle, egad.’—He ovght to for- 
feit a double-dapper for 

Butcher Briscuit. Ods Blood! how 
dare you insult my friend Goose.— 
Come, come, none of your spouting 
palavering stuff.——You—Cooke at 
seventh hand. You deserve to be cu¢ 
up every joint for your insolence. 
Down on your marrowbones, Sir, and 
ask pardon of a Goose. 

Rant. A Goose !—‘ Angels and mi- 
nisters of grace defend me!'—/(then 
assuming a ferocious aspect )— 


You are Brutus that speak this ; 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last ; 


as 

And duller should I be than the fat weed 
That roots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Had it not stirred me. 


Mat Mould. You seem to be more 
than a little warm, gentlemen.—In- 
deed, it’s dev’lish melting weather; I 
must have a bottle of s¢yre to cool me. 
Just before I came out, I dipp'd for 
five minutes—(don't mistake me)— 
into one of my daughter Dolly's books. 





* This stale, hacknied, common- 
place, tap-room phrase, was actually 
made use of by a member of the Bri - 
tish House of Commons, during the 
investigation of the Duke of York's 
conduct. Whether it was Fuller of 
sense, or Fuller of folly, the reader is 
left to determine. 
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* The Theory of Agreeable Sensations,’ who he was, the public were (and stil! 
I think the title was. But here(ormay are, for aught I know) puzzled tp 
kitchen-stuff be my poison) isa prac- discover. 

tice of unpleasant altercations—a most * The tears that Britaimsheds, her wounds 
diabolical disturbance, so that I de- that bleed, 

spair of smoking a peaceable pipe Call fora fost’ring hand, the balm of peace; 
Mould yourselves into moderation, [ Not styptics which the sanguine tide iy. 
beg. As to Jacobinism, all I have to crease. 

say is, I don't care three skips of a Faoz. Jargonelle. By jingo!—may | 
louse for it, as longas Lean makeshort peyer drink another bottle of perry, if 


eights to please my customers... d : sod is fast 
Ir. Meanwell (stuffing a pipe with 1 do not think a period is fast approach. 


enester). With vegurd ta Jacubiain, 1°58 

I look upon it as a kind of stalking- Enter the Master of the Cellar. 
horse, or bug-bear, politically con- Gentlemen, gentlemen, it’s near one 
jured up to affright the multitude; a o'clock. ig: 

sort of windmill endued with a per-. _ All rising. - 

petual motion, which the people are _ By old time!—and so it is. Well, 
called on to combat. However, | am 800d evening, Prig,—~your have dro 
persuaded the quantity of Jacobinism ped your cambric handkerchief 
in this country ts very insignificant— Good night, Mould—Let me have 
Mr. Maply, will you accept of a pipe eight dozen of short eights, to-morrow, 
of tobacco >—I must confess I wish for —Good morning, old Goose, I for. 
peace, even with Boney, as Mr. Goose give you, though my wife does not, 
callshim. A safe one | mean. What for sending us in that d—d tough gan. 
do we obtain by war, but exactly as der on Michaelmas day. 

my boy Tom was reading to me at‘ This breaking up of the convivial 
breakfast this morning? congress likewise gives the author an 
When after many a battle’s past, opportunity of taking temporary leave 
Both tir’d with blows, make peace at last; Of his readers, and of wishing them 
What is it, after ally each nation gets ? not slumbers, or airy dreams, but much 
Why—widows, taxes, wooden legs, and better, to 


‘ debts. Sleep—as sound as careless infancy. 


Little Parmesan, May I be suffo- Shakspeare. 


cated with Irish butter, if there's a  wro wish the anthor’s iad 

cheese in my shop half so rotten as which seems nent ee 6 
the principles of a Jacobin.— But, pag ee len - Aneel one, 
enough of that. As to what-your boy together, in bis mottos, Mr. Pitts 
read about war, Master Meanwell, it Speech * od. the duos of thacdiae 

4 " nin > 

—_ do for some gue [ — _ miner? . i inant m wenen ae 
ines against your's (perhaps from the jnustrate a topic by a quotation from 


same author) which L rather think you ; ° 
will be convinced are as superior as Pere sae om D'Urfey, a 


Stilton to single Gloucester. : : f 
War yieldeth such rare spirits toa nation, We will gen trad notice of this 
Giving the blood so brisk a circulation; 4US!DG volume with the following 
A kingdom, 2nd a poet, and a cat, extract : 


Shou’d never, never, never, be too fat. - —_¢, GRIEVANCE 5¢.~—LONG- GRACES. 


Peter Pontop. 1 know little of war- G.ace before meat, which, whilst the din- 
fare; I've enough to do to attend to ner cools, 


my wharf. We must not think of jg twang’d by knaves, and listen’d to Fy 
peace till the enemy gets a full mea- fools. Holcroft. 
sure of drubbing—a set of ingrain «, 
rascals. Our ministers, I trust, will 
plan well, for the purpose. If not— 
let them be hauled over the coals. 

Dick Rational. As quoting seems to 
be prevalent, I shall give my real sen- 
timents in the words of an author— * Pursuits of Literature. 


A puff prefatory served up hot.— 

Roguish Reader. Fire! Fire’ Fire! 
Cool Peruser. ‘Softly, my youthful 
alarmist. ‘his is carrying a joke too 
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far. Be more guarded in mentioning 
the good servant and the bad master. 
Jam ready to make every allowance for 
the high spirits, the gaiety of nincteen ; 
but there’s a family in the first floor 
just sat down to a new-year's-day din- 
ner:—Norfolk turkies, chines, Kent- 
ish brawn, fat plum-paddings, and 
minced pies without number. The 
men are lock-jawed, and the women 
fainting with fear, owing to your in- 
discretion. 
Hark! don’t you hear 
A screaming sound 

As of a dame distress’d, who cries for aid, 
And fills, with loud laments, 


The room above us. 

The Young Rogue again. I'm a bit 
of a rattle, "tis true; but, Lord love 
your soul, Sir, don't you comprehend 
me? It is not the igiteous element I 
mean, No, no, but the Fire of Ge- 
Nivs!—-which you, the author, so 
fully possess, and have evinced in fifty- 
seven instances. I am sure the fifty- 
eighth will blaze with equal brilliancy. 
Oh! it will bea nice grievance. 


What a warm and flattering intro- 
duction !—But let us proceed ‘ with 
mild and graciovs temper.’ 

Did you ever sead Dean Swift's 
* Directions to Servants?? You may 
there find, ‘While grace is saying 
after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the com- 
pany.'=-Now this would be monstrous, 
but worse if it took’ place defore the 
repast, greasy and grievous in the ex- 
treme, (Heaven knows, some writers, 
genius-gifted as myself, are not much 
exercised in short prayers before and 
after—but this, by the bye. However, 
] am invited to dinner to-morrow, 
‘and, what's more rare, an author shalt 
Say grace.’) 

Few persons, I believe, object to 
“amps previous orsubsequent to meals, 

ut to the puritanical length of them. 
If your appetite is keen, you must be 
interested; for the joint gets cold, the 
pudding stiff, and all the ‘ good crea- 
tures sent for our use,’ are, at least, in 
a lukewarm state. How ridiculous! 
butcher's meat, fish, and poultry, are 
dear enough iti ali conscience; we 
therefore ought to enjoy them smoking 
hot from the pot, aven, spit, gridiron, 
or frying-pan. Even, if the dinuer is 
but so-sa, this cold delay is going from 
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bad to worse—out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. The craving a blessing 
for what we are going to partake of, 
or expressing thanks after such parti- 
cipation, is an incumbent duty; but 
observe conciseness. Real gratitude 
is seldom ([thinh, never) accompanied 
with abundance of words. 

1 once had the temerity to use, as 
a grace, the following passage from 
Macbeth, 

Now-good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. 

This happened at the table of an 
acquaintance, who, with the major 
part of the company, were of a serious 
turn of mind, consequently dong 
gracers. } was though a profane scof- 
fer, and called a lost mutton. (The 
recollection obliges me to lay down 
my pen, and enjoy a hearty laugh). 
It so occurred, that the principal dish 
was a most excellent haunch dreésed 
venison fashion, a great favourite with 
me. Then, the exquisitely fine fla- - 
voured gravy, and the admirably well- 
made currant jelly; how delicious 
1 dost neither time nor mutton, as you 
may suppose: and my mental—Thank 
God,—was, I trust. equally acceptable 
to the Giver of alk good, as the long- 
winded effusions of those, who on such 
occasions ‘turn up the whites of their 
e’en like ducks at thunder.’ 


To contrast,—suppose a party of a 
merry and wise turn of mind. I see 
you have no objection to be one of 
them, cheerful reader.—Well, dinner 
is ended, short grace said, cloth re- 
moved, and dessert placed.—* Doctor 
Pinguedo, Fill trouble for a plate of 
mulberries, and a couple of nectarines. 
—By Pomona! they are delightfully 
cooling; positively vegetable mar- 
row.’ 

‘ Gorget, I see you are very busy 
with those amusing little hazel things 
hard of digestion: be so good as to 
forward some of them to this end of 
the table. A filberd is my. favourite 


fruit; and as to digestion, my concac- 


tive powers bear.a great similarity to 
those of an ostrich, I think 1 may 
truly say, Captain, that our inclina- 
tions. jump together in a three-fold 
capacity; for you, as well as your 
humble servant, Jove to crack a nut, 
a bottle, and a joke.’ 

‘Now, gentlemen, (says the liberal 
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host, or conviyial president, if you 
like,)—Now, my fine fellows, let us 
“snatch present joy, and leave the rest 
to fate. —Let friendship and festivity 
prevail.’ 

The bottle’s the sum of our table, 

His beams are rosy wine. 


Bumpers The ladies—and, with 
your permission, I will give you a story 
about a very amiable one.’ 

* We shall be happy to hear it.’ 


The benevolent Duchess of ——, 
while at her country seat in ————; 
frequently visited the surrounding 
cottages in her morning walks, for the 
purpose of aiding the industry of the 
poor inhabitants. Goody Gander, a 
labourer’s wife, with six children, was 
the first object of her bounty. After 
the departure of this excellent woman 
of quality, Goody gently reprimanded 
her eldest girl, about seven years of 
age,—-' Now, don't you, Peggy, when 
the grand duchess come again, pat you 
on the pate, and azes questionaries, 
say, ves my lady, and no my lady, and 
the like of that there; but make one 
of your best curtsies, and say your 
grace.—Sure enough, the next time 
the grand duchess honoured the cot- 
tage with her presence, little Peggy, 
in obedience (as she thought) to ber 
mother’s injunction, on being azed a 
questionary, replied by a very low dip, 
and—‘ For what we are going to re- 
rt the Lord make us truly thank- 

— 


An Avpress to the British Na- 
TION, om the Accession of the 
Prince Recent to Power. By 
Hueco Arnot, Esq. 


HIS writer is one of those de- 

stined to feel his disappointment 
in the commencement of the “‘ new 
era.” Give us the whigs, says he, 
and the country will be saved: keep 
in the present ministers and it must 
be ruined. Every thing is bad under 
their administration; every thing 
must be good under that of Lords 
Grey and Grenville and their party. 
Of course! All wisdom and purity, 
and constitutional feeling, lie in the 
whigs. Lecause they are out of power : 
admit them into it, atid lo! we should 
find them the objects of the very 
same sort of abuse and distrust as is 


now lavished upon Mr. Perceval and 
his colleagues. 

Mr. Arnot’s pamphlet is written 
with a great affectation of phraseolo- 
BY and with so much inversion that 

is meaning is not always contained 
in his words. His assertions are pot 
always correct neither. What he 
= respecting the war in the penin. 
sula is manifestly erroneous, and does 
he expect any body will believe him 
when he says we are supporting Fer. 
dinand VII ‘against the great body 
of the Spanish people?” It might 
have been thought that this misre. 
presentation was too great even 
for a party writer to make; and we 
know that it is not the opinion of 


those whose principles he so warmly 


espouses. 

For ourselves, we are attached to 
no party in particular. All we wish 
is to see the affairs of the country 
conducted with as much skill and 
propriety as human judgment can be 
supposed to exercise : and we are not 
aware of any necessary superiority 
which the whigs possess over out 
present ministry, nor have we any 
evidence of such superiority. 


Poems on MIsCELLANEOUS Sus- 
sects. By Miss R. H 


bgp motes there is evidently much 
deficiency in the harmony of 


these pieces, they display wong indi- 


cations of poetic genius, and a degree 
of natural painting—which (as we are 
given ‘to understand, the author is 
very young) may possibly, when ma- 
tured by time, produce a still richer 
colouring. In Spring, a fragment, 
written at Brighton in 1808, the fol 
lowing lines occur :— 


Th’ Almighty’s self has cloth’d these ver- 
dant meadows, 

And dyed the sky in a superior azure; 

And delegates of his all-pow’rful will, 

A thousand angels wa} k their daily rounds. 

One breathes bewitching edours in the 
blossoms ; 

One raises the full chalice, charg’d with 
dew, 

And shakes the beamy moisture from the 
flow’r ; 

Another, taking her celestial pencil, 

Steep’d in the etherial magazine of colours, 

The grand repository of uature’s hues, 

Paints with a ready hand the infant buds 
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That faintly rise above their native earth, 

And bids them blow with a celestial 
tvarmth. 

Beneath their hands the scene redoubled 
glows ; 

Nature through all her works the influ- 
ence feels, 

And all is joy confest, and all is love. 


Most of the strains are of an ama- 
tory description: among them, The 
Sigh and the Tear: — 


The timid sigh but half supprest, 

That struggled in your panting breast, 
And when you strove to check that sigh, 
The tear that trembled in your eye ; 
Say, my dear girl! oh, can it be 

That sigh, thattear was meant for me! 
What joy that thrilling Jook can give ; 
It bade me love, it bade me live ; 

And when I’m banish’d far away, . 
Will gild with hope each cheerless day ; 
When fate shall other joys deny, 
Memory shall paint that tear, that sigh. 


In a few other poems, particularly 


some translations from the German, - 


much masculine vigour is exhibited 
by this fair writer.. Some critics, who 
have been made acquainted with her 

outh, have expressed a wish that the 
lady would prudently desist from 
courting the muses ; but had they also 
known that her independent fortune 
would enable her to pursue so inno- 
cent an indulgence, the austerity of 
their features might have undergone 
some relaxation. It ought also to be 
understood that this lady belongs to a 
nation, against whom strong and un- 
just — having long prevailed 
among Christians, their pursuits in li- 
terature have been discouraged. The 
imperfections therefore attending their 
first exertions in this country claim 
our courtesy and indulgence. 


Memorrs of the rustic Lire of 
Joun Horne Tooke, Esq. Con- 
taining a particular Account of his 
Connections with the most eminent 
Characters of the Reign of George 
Ill. his Trials for Sedition, High 
Treason, &Sc.; with his most cele- 
brated Speeches in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Hustings, Letters, &&c. 
By W. Hamitron Rep. 12mo0.— 
Sherwood, Neely and Jones. 


| © the preface to this interesting 


and entertaining work the author 
observes, 


Wyiversat Mac. Vor. XVII 


«¢ The life of a man whose superior 
endowments have been highly respect- 
ed, even by his enemies, ‘cannot fail 
of being uncommonly interesting. In 
this account, in which care has n 
taken to collect eve: blic act, ia 
which the subject of it has borne any 
conspicuous part, the reader will find 
the speeches of Mr. Horne Tooke de- 
livered from the hustings during the 
Westminster election, have been re- 
printed from the author's corrected 
copy: 

re e substance of the different trials 
in which Mr. Horne Tooke has been 
involved on the charges of libel and 
high treason, will be found here di- 
vested of nothing but their formality, 
with apposite remarks. Mr. Horne 
Tooke’s conduct in parliament and his 
connection with many of the first 
characters in the kingdom, particular- 
Agen Sir Francis Burdett, the late 

r. Paul, &c., have also been noticed, 
with a view to the illustration of their 
political principles. 

“It is presumed that the leading fea- 
tures of Mr. Tooke’s life will effectu- 
ally remove those prejudices which 
have been raised against him; and 
to which his eccentricities, and not his 
crimes, may have accjdentally afforded 
some shadow of reality. ; 

** It will also be seen in the follow- 
ing remarks on the political life and 
character of Mr. Horne Tooke, that 
it was principally to his persevering 
efforts in the cause of liberty that we 
owe the privilege of reading the par- 
liamentary debates in the newspapers ; 
a trait in his character not sufficiently 
known or appreciated. Several re- 
marks also occur in this part of the 
volume, calculated to remove objec- 
tions made against Mr. Horne Tooke’s 
principles since his decease.” 

The following extract is given as a 
specimen of the style and manner of 
the author of these memoirs :— 

** As it ischiefly in the light ofa pub- 
lic man in which Mr. Tooke’s actions 
are here to be considered, the task of 
collecting and retailing private anec- 
dote or mere chit chat, (whatever im- 


‘ portance some people attach to this 


oswellian embellishment of life writ- 
ing) will be willingly waved here, as 
a very inferior consideration. If it 
be only with his public life that the 
—_ to do, it is not necessary 
2 
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his biography should be. confined to 
any person or persons, particularly pri- 
vileged, not even to his most inti- 
mate friends, whose impartiality might 
probably be suspected, if not called in 
question. Much as the many esteem 
the deceased, as canonization is justly 
disclaimed in this enlightenedage, Mr. 
Tooke’s triends will not be disposed to 
réceive every trivial trait in his private 
life as a religious relic; for, as he was 
no saint, it is not likely that his ad- 
mirers should be idolaters. Every 
word he uttered was not an oracle, nor 
was every action of his life essentially 
different from those of his compatriots 
and fellow men. 

The leading events with which he 
was connected as well as the important 
results-in which he was .concerned, 
being collected and arranged with as 
much accuracy as time and circum- 
stances would admit of, his merits re- 
main to be weighed in that scale of esti- 
mation which can only be derived from 
actual facts anda just comparison of his 
character with that of others who have 
‘moved in directions by any means si- 
milar; or who have had any claims 


upon mankind, either on the score of 


patriotism, or public virtue. 

Mr. Tooke, it must be admitted, has 
had opportunities beyond many other 
men, for the sole reason, that in the 
nature or things, these oppertunities 
very seldom occur. He came into 
public life much about the time when 
the nation at large was big with the 
hopes they had conceived from the 
throne being newly filled by a Bri- 
tish prince, much in the same manner 
as the hopes of the country were lately 
raised: in consequence of the elevation 
of another British prince to the regen- 
cy ; and apparently the result in cha- 
grin and disappointment will be the 
same in both cases. 

Mr. John Horne, it will be seen, be- 
came in a measure a public man at a 
very early part of his Jife when he be- 
came first acquainted with the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Wilkes at Paris about 1767. 
With a head so peculiarly turned for 
politics as his, no obstacle, no opposi- 
tion, not even the difference he had 
with some of his friends, and particu- 
larly with Mr. Wilkes, was able to di- 
vert his attention any other way. From 
the very first, it will appear that it was 
to measures and not to men, that he 
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looked for the removal of grievances 
which he saw daily increasing. Itis 
apparent, such was Mr. ‘Tooke’s poli- 
tical sincerity, that had there been a 
man in the world in whom he could 
have borne with any thing like double 
dealing, that man would have been 
Mr. Wilkes. Mr. Wilkes was 2 refor- 
mer in theory, Mr. Horne a reformer 
in pratice. The unhappy disagreement 
between these two great men, was one 
of those evils which have so frequently 
operated as a species of good to a pro- 
fligate administration. It was cné of 
those potions of wormwoedwhich when 
introduced into the pnblic cup, such 
men have generally had the address to 
turn into honey. Mr. Wilkes wished 
to repose among roses, and to be waft- 
ed upon the breeze of poplar praise ; 
but Mr. Horne Tooke despised this 
kind of publicity, and often walked 
upon thorns; ene seemed eager to an- 
ticipate a triumph without any con- 
flict, while the other was persuaded 
there could be neither safety nor de- 
pendence in the state till that was de- 
cided : hence Mr. W. complained of 
** the lack-laughter sang frotd of the 
parson,” and was as gay asif the bat- 
tle had been over; while Mr. Horne 
was grave, knowing it had scarcely 
begun. In fine, Mr. Wilkes used his 

en and spared his purse, and Mr. 

ooke hazarded both his person and 
his purse. Mr. Wilkes was among 
those who received, and Mr. Hore 
among those who gave. 

Not wishing to be a sleeping part- 
ner in the great house of political re- 
form, Mr. Horne not only sacrificed 
his interests, but even his personal re- 
sentment in the great cause ; andin bis 
quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, he-certainiy 
did separate as much as any man could 
do, from every thing attached to his 
army Besides his endeavours 10 

ring the murderers of young: Allen 
to justice, when the meeting of the 
freeholders of Middlesex took place 
on Monday, April 17, 176g, at Mile- 
End assembly-room, in consequence 
of the unconstitutional determination 
of the house of commons, that Mr. 
Luttrel ought to have been returned 
member for Middlesex, and not John 
Wilkes,’ Esq., Mr. Horne Tooke sig- 
nalized himself much, and made 4 
motion that a committee of grievances 
and apprehensions be appointed te take 
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into consideration the alarming attack 
made on the right of election. He 
supported his motion by many strong 
and convincing arguments, and it was 
carried unanimously. 
Mr. Horne Tooke’s patience and 
perseverance in overcoming difficul- 
ties were truly admirable. With re- 
spect to the affair in St. George's 
tields before mentioned, by his inde- 
fatigable and undaunted exertions, he 
brought, under circumstances of un- 
precedented difficulty and danger to his 
own personal safety, siz out of nine 
murderers to trial, although, to the 
eternal disgrace of the country, he 
failed in bringing them to justice. 
{mmediately after the massacre, when 
Mr. Horne visited the place, in order 
to investigate the affair, he met with 
s0 much opposition from the justices, 
and so many rebuffs from allto whom 
he applied, that a gentleman ‘who had 
joined him in his benevolent exer- 
tions. at length told him that “ the 


justices would not discharge their du- 
ty; they seemed bent on more mischief 
and blgod ; for his part, he had a fa- 


mily to consider, and should retire, 
tnd advised Mr. Tooke, for his sake, 
to do the same.” To which My. Tooke 
answered, ‘* that he was determined 
to stay and procure a warrant, and ap- 
prehend the offenders.” He did stay ; 
surmounted unprecedented difficulties 
and fatigues in his laudable and ami- 
able struggle in the cause of humani- 
ty ; in which he succeeded, as we have 
just said, in bringing six of the offen 

ders to trial, though not to justice! 
We would also dwell upon his signal 
exertions to bring the ruffians to pu- 
nishment, who perpetrated the horrid 
murders at Brentford, as well as his 
manly and humane conduct towards 
the widow Bigby, in assisting her to 
prefer her appeal even against the roy- 
al pardon, after it liad been extended 
to the Kennedy's, the murderers of her 
husband.” 

' Mr. Horne Tooke even went still far- 
ther at this meeting in advocating the 
cause of Mr. Wilkes; for in reference to 
the massacre in St. George’s Fields, on 
the 10th of May 1768, during the 
time his friend_was confined in the 
King’s Bench, he repeated the cir- 
cumstance to the freeholders at the 
assembly-room, after which an ac- 
count of what he had spoken appeared 
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in the Middlesex Journal, that ex- 
plained very fully and particularly the 
transactions of the bloody tenth of 
May 1768, together with the subse- 
quent proceedings on the trial of the 
soldier ; and thus Mr. Tooke justified 
his declared intention of  premgee a 
narrative of that affair, and its results. 
In justice to Mr. Wilkes it must be 
acknowledged, that in several instances 
he also sacrificed his private passions 
to the public cause. 

Not less paintul was Mr. Horne 
Tooke's endeavours in behalf of the 
weavers of Spita] Fields, whose crime 
very much resembled that of the Not- 
tingham frame- breakers and others,ex- 
cepting that the former were not goad- 
ed to their excesses by absolute famine. 
Some of them had the audacity to go.in 
a body to St. James’s, and to petition 
against the wearing of French: silks. 
For these Spital Fields weavers Mr. 
Horne Tooke was Charged with re- 
ceiving subscriptions, which he never 
did receive, though with other gentle- 
men he took no small pains to save 
the lives of some innocent men ; but 
though cue was petitioned for by the 
lord mayor and all the aldermen who 
sat on the bench at his trial, with the 
strongest circumstances in his favour ; 
and though another was unanimously 
and strongly recommended to mercy 
by the jury, they were both hanged. 
Their crime was not murder; but Mr. 
Horne Tooke and his friends had bet- 
ter success in their endeavours to stop 
the farther merciless prosecution of 
that unhappy body of men. And 
what was done was done without col- 
lection or subscription, no money be- 
ing paid, except twenty pounds out of 
Mr . H. Tooke’s own pocket towards 
procuring’ counsel for one Baker, a 
journeyman weaver whom Lord Mans- 
field had refused to admit to bail, till 
term time, and till after hearing coun- 
sel, although the same Lord Mansfield 
confessed that he was committed on a 
charge for an offence bailable at the 
very first view, and which did not ad- 
mit even the shadow ofa doubt. 

Mr. H. Tooke’s humane interfer- 
ence in behalf of the weavers might 
have been collected from. his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Wilkes, and might 
possibly have been passed ovér herewith 
other circumstances of inferior import- 
ance, had not envy already availed itsclf 
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of some of the actions of his early life, 
with the view of blackening the latter 
part of his career, However, the ig- 
norance, equally with the wilful mis- 
representations of these slanderers, 
will perhaps become more glaring as 
we proceed. 

The author, after noticing the de- 
fective narrative of the affair of the 
printers with Mr. Wheble, whom go- 
vernment would have committed for 
a breach of the commons privilege in 
the spring of 1771, asks, ** to whom 
are we indebted for this manly and 
successful opposition to tyranny, and 
the advantages that resulted from it in 
an enlargement of the liberty of the 
press ?” ‘Io Mr. Horne Tooke, as the 
principal mover and agent. About this 
time he thought proper to report in 
the Midd!esex Journal (a paper bought 
by himself and athers, and published 
but not printed by Mr. Wieble), and 
not only to report, but todescant with 
some freedom on the speeches of some 
of the members. Among those upon 
whom he was the most severe, was 
Colonel Onslow, 2 member of the 
house, whom Mr. Tooke in his writ- 
ings called, from his attachment to 
cock fighting, ‘* cocking George.” 
This brought on the subsequent or- 
ders of the speaker to arrest the pub- 
lishers of various newspapers, that had 
used the real and not as before the 
JSeigned names of the members. But 
though the circumstances is not no- 
ticed by ahy of the writers of Mr. 
Tooke’s memoirs, obituaries, &c. it is 
not less true that Mr. Wheble became 
the scape goat for the rest of the sup 
og defaulters, in being advised by 
Ir. Horne Tooke not to attend the 
order of the commons in the first in- 
stance; and when a warrant was is- 
sued against him it was nat served, and 
some delay took place in consequence 
of a discussion between Messrs. Saw- 
bridge and Townshend, who had pre- 
sided as magistrates of thecity of Lon- 
don, in which it was agreed to order 
the release of Wheble if apprehended, 
and commit the messenger fora breach 
of the peace. But though thus acting 
together at this period in the public 
cause, Messrs. Sawbridge, ‘Town- 
shend, and Horne Tooke had then se- 
arated from Wilkes, on account of his 
insisting that no money should be used 
from the Bill of Rights society, but for 
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his use and to pay his debts. Another 
association however was soon formed, 
called the Constitutional Society, and 
which society voted and presented to 
Mr. Wheble an hundred guineas. 

These proceedings thus originating 
with Mr.-Horne Tooke, excited a very 
strong desire for reading the parlia- 
mentary debates, and from this period 
(1771) they began to be extremely 
dilated ; though to the present hour, 
they are held a breach of privilege. 
It ought not to be omitted that Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s associates in the Mid- 
dlesex Journal, in which the speeches 
of the members were first of all indi- 
cated accordingly as they belonged to 
each speaker, were Philip Thicknesse, 
Esq. father of Lord Audley, Mr. He- 
seltine, a proctor in -Doctors Com- 
mons, Mr. William Davis and Mr, 
Newberry, booksellers, &c. 

Emboldened by this precedent, Mr. 
William Woodfall afterwards under. 
took to occupy the whole of his paper 
with the debates of the two houses du- 
ring the session; though it was fre, 
quently the evening before his morning 
paper appeared ! Others however have 
so far improved upon bis plan, thata 
Jarge newspaper, excluding almost eve- 
ry thing but the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, may generally be laid upon 
our tables in the forenoon. 

The writer of these memoirs takes 
some pains to vindicate Mr. Tooke 
from the aspersions of the late Mr. 
Paul: he observes, ‘* on the death of 
Mr. Fox in 1806, a vacancy occurring 
in Wes'minster, it seems. that Mr. 
Paul having distinguished himself in 
the House of Commons (to which he 
had been elected for Newport in the: 
Isle of Wight in 1804 by the charges 
which he supported against the Mar- 
quis Wellesley in April 1806, and 
which he continued til the dissolutioa 
took place in the October following, 
and by a letter which he wrote to 
Lord Folkstone, reconmended him- 
self to the good opinion of Sir Francis 
Burdett. But Sir Francis declining 
to stand with him when he first put 
up for Westminster he came forward 
himself. At this time three candidates 
started, Sir Samuel Hoed upon the 
naval interest, Mr. Sheridan upon that 
of the Whig club, and Mr. Paul upon 
that of the people. Of Sir Samuel 
Hood's success no doubt was enter: 
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tained from the first. Sheridan was 
expected to be called the friend of the 
people; but for two thirds of the elec- 
tion, he was the lowest on the poll ; 
and he was indebted to the utmost ex- 
tions of the court, the Whig club,‘and 
the higher gentry for his fimal success. 
Mr. Paul obtained 448] votes, but as he 
still persisted in bringing the Marquis 
Wellesley to justice, both the Whigs 
and the court coalesced against him, 
and he was finally thrown out. How- 
ever, the parliament from which Mr. 
Paul was thus excluded, did not long 
enjoy its honours ; another dissolftion 
took place in 1807, which again re- 
newed the connection between Mr. 
Paul and the friends of Sir Francis 
Burdett. Upon this second dissolution 
Mr. Tooke asserted, that Mr. Paul was 
incessant in hissolicitations of Sir Fran- 
cis to consent to represent the city of 
Westminster, and that he prevailed on 
Mr. Cobbett to unite his solicitations 
for the same purpose, but in vain. 
Still, as the honourable Baronet had 
promised to do every thing in his pow- 
er to serve Mr. Paul, who was deter- 
mined to stand again for Westminster, 
the latter unfortunately took a step in 
announcing a dinner of his friends at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and 
Sir F. Burdett in the chair,which, with 
the lamentable circumstance of the 
duel which afterwads took piace be 
tween those tw friends, ruined Mr. 
Paul in the esteem of the public at 
large, while the consequent chagrin 
of his mind, and his declining health 
resulting from the wound he received, 
put a period to his existence in the 
April following. It may Be necessary 
to recollect that the duel before men- 
tioned was fought on Saturday, May 
2d, 1807, during Mr. Paul’s second 
poll for Westminster, and that a se- 
cond ——s of the friends of Mr. 
Paul and Sir Francis took place at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, afew days 
afier, evidently for the purpose of tak- 
mms the general sense of the electors 
Westminster upon the circum- 
stances which had occurred. In fact, 
the impression adopted by the majo- 
rity, ‘‘ that Mr. Paul had ungrate- 
fully lifted his arm against the life of 
his friend,” soon induced him to give 
up the contest, whilst Sir Francis (as 
his’ committee had resolved to put 
him up), though totally excluded from 
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attending the nee by his wound, 
stood by far the highest of the three 
candidates at the close of the poll, 
having upwards of five thousand votes 
in his favour. : 

Various publications ensued written 
with much personal animosity. Mr. 
Paul made a very long three shill 
pamphlet, in which he endeavou 
to vindicate himself, and to lay the 
whole blame of every thing upon Mr. 
Horne Tooke, upon whom he bestow- 
ed a profusion of such epithets as were 
‘the exact contrast of all that-he had ut- 
tered for the preceding six months. He 
even deventan so low as to mix with 
the party-calumny against Mr. Horne 
Tooke, as the dark and infernal ad- 
viser of Sir Francis ! 

Several other severe observations 
upon the conduct of Mr. Paul were 
imputed to: Mr. Tooke at this time, 
But even if Mr. Paul had survived, it 
seems that the electors of Westminster 
would not have stood in need of any 
Waxnine as to Mr, Paul’s future dis- 
position. Men who appear to be ac- 
tuated solely by 
not likely torretain the 
of the people of Englan 

For,several years past it has been ob- 
served, that being independent with 
respect to fortune, Mr. Tooke devoted 
his time to literature and the society 
of men of talents, besides taking par- 
ticular pleasure in the cultivation of 
o garden and grounds at Wimble- 

on. 

Mr. Tooke had long left off powder, 
but was still mean ably oe and 
neat in every thing respecting his per- 
son. It te fe leas "said, that vith 
all those various powers of conversa- 
tion which rendered his company so 
delightful to the studious and the ene 
quirer, he was capable of all the little 
attentions that captivate the female 
world; and that in the company of 
the ladies in his respectful conduct to 
the sex, he still kept up all that was 
amiable in the odd, while he avoided 
every thing disgusting in the new 
school. 

Mr. Tooke’s hospitality towards the 
latter end of his life, we believe was 
confined to the dinners which he gave 
on Sundays to his political friends, and 
among these the unfortunate Mr. Paul. 
These were probably too numerous to 
be considered select, and perhaps con- 


rsonal revenge are 
food opinion 
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sisted rather of public characters, than 
of private acquaintance or friends. 

A very short period before Mr. 
Tooke’s death he became reconciled 
to his sister, a Mrs. Dickers, with 
whom he had not communicated for 
a number of years; and who had also 
the satisfaction of seeing her brother 
before his decease, and of forming an 
intimate connection with her two ami- 
able nieces. 

That Mr. Tooke had been long in a 
declining state was not positive] 
known till within a few weeks of his 
demise, when he had lost the use of his 
lower extremities. A few days before 
his death which, as it hds been men- 
tioned, occurred on the1g9th of March, 
18:2, mortification appeared rapidly 
advancing. Dr. Pearson, Mr. Cline, 
and Mr. Tvoke's twodaughters, attend 
édon him, and when he was informed 
that his dissolution was approaching, 
he signified with a placid look that he 
was fully prepared, adding that he had 
reason to ve grateful for having passed 
so long and so happy a life, which he 
would willingly have extended if x 
had been possible. He ‘expressed sa- 
tisfaction at being surrounded in his 
last’ moments by those most dear to 
him; and his confidence in the exist- 
énce of a Supreme Being, whose final 
purpose was the happiness of his crea- 
tures. His facetiousness did not for- 
sake him. "When supposed to be in a 
state of entire insensibility, Sir Francis 
Burdett mixed up a cordial for him, 
which his medical friends said it would 
be to no purpose to administer; but 
Sir Francis persevered, and raised Mr. 
Tooke, who opened his eyes, and see- 
ing who offered the draught, took the 
glass and drank the contents with ea- 
gerness. He had before observed, that 
he should nof be like the main at Stras- 
burgh, who, when doomed todeath, re- 
quested time to pray, till the patience 
of the mavistrates was exhausted, and 
then, asa last expedient, begged to be 
permitted to close his life with.his fa- 
vourite amusement of nine-pins, but 
who kept bowling on, with an evident 
determination never to finish the game. 
He desired that no funeral ceremony 
should be said over his remains, but 
that six of the poorest men in the pa- 
rish should have a guinea each for 
bearing him to the vault in his garden, 

The latter part of his request not 
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being carried into execution by his 
survivors for prudential reasons, on 
Monday, March 30th, at twelve in the 
forenoon, his remains were conveyed 
from his house at Wimbledon ani 
deposited in a family vault at Ealing, 
The funeral service was performed by 
the Rey, Dr. Carr. The attendants 
were numerous, and several carriages 
and four followed the mournins 
coaches. The principal mourners 
were, Mr. Tooke’s nephew and ‘Sir 
Francis Burdett. Among the rest were 
Mr. Bosville, Mr. Knight, the mem. 
ber, Mr. Cuthbert, ditto, Mr, ', 
Brown, Major James, Mr. Stephens, 
Sir Wm. Rush, Mr. Morgan, Dr, 
Pearson, Mr. John Pearson, Mr. Har- 
dy, Mr. Miller, Mr. S. Brooks, and 
Mr. Adams, 
of plain oak with a plate upon it, stat. 
ing the day on which he died and his 
age, which was seventy-six. 
The following ts a copy of his-will. 

“T, Joun Horne Tooke, on this 
day, Tuesday the 10th of June, one 
thousand eight nundred, at Wimble: 
don, in the county of Surry, make this 
my last will and testament. | give and 
bequeath to Mary Hart, at this tinie, 
and long since, residing with me, at 
my house at Wimbledon aforesaid, 
and to her heirs for ever, my freehold 
house, and lands, at. Wimbledon afore. 
said, together with eferyorhing elseif 
which I may die possess@aiapany place, 
and to which I may bet bd; andl 
appoint the said Mary my sole 
executrix. ee, - 
Joun Hor®e Todhe.” 

Eriz. HARVEY. 
Witnessed by us -) Henrierra Harvey, 
' fEL1za Norton. 

I confirm and republish the above, 
written as my last will and testament, 
this 6th day of October, 1803. 

Joun Horne Took 

Francis Burpett. 

Witness Sonor PEARSON. 
JOHN SANDFORD. 


The value of these memoirs of Mt 
J. Horne Tooke, is considerably en- 
hanced by his speeches, given at full 
length, particularly those from. the 
hustings in Covent Garden in 1796, 
during the election tor Westminster, 
but for these adequate room cannot 
be expected in a monthly publication. 
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POETRY, ORIGINAL A 


Tur MARRIAGE IN DEATH. 


To Miss ——; occasioned by her 
teasing the Author to lead her to the 
Hymeneal Aliar. 


SHE coix’d me to marry, but still I was 
shy, 
She coax’d me again, but J still was a 
rover, 
The tears of revenge glitter’d wild in her 
eye, 
And in passion she call’d me ‘* a poor 
doting lover.” 


“Pshaw! gipsey,” said J, ‘ that title in- 
deed 
Has so often been rung in my negligent 
ears, 
That, candidly speaking, 
creed, 
We must not be married these twice 
twenty years. 


"tis firmly de- 


** Then, safe in the brida 
made us, 
All silent and void of contention we'll 
lie, 
The cruel world, 
braid us, 
But no one shall hear our heavy hearts 
sigh. 


bed nature has 


gipsey, may scoff and up- 


** Soft, soft shall the sleep be, unconscivus 
of breaking, 
Our eyes full of malice no » longer shall 
roll, a 
‘No more shall the limbs of the lover be 
quaking, 
No more shail the wicked one harass 
thy soul, 


‘Wait, wait, my dear cherub! that joy- 
breathing hour, 
When, stretch’d in the bridal-bed snug- 
ly and quiet, 
We yield ourselyes up to Death’s van- 
quishing pow’r, 
Remote from the world and its hoister- 
ous ript. 


' 
*O picture the transports we then’ shall 
inkerit;— 
No troubles will rise from each silént 
embrace,— 
No-eye shall w atch over us,—nought shall 
dis-spirit 
The mirth of so lonely and sectet a 
place! 


** There, revenge shall no longer inhabit 
thy breast,— 


Tliére, peace and contentment for ever 
shall reign, 
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Each sigh, each emotion shall there be 
. suppress’d, 
And no one shall listen to hear us com- 
plain. 


ee Think, think not, dear cherub; we 
e’er shall be married 
In this cruel world, where such mise- 
ries revel ;— 
No!—rather than wed thee on earth, P’d 
be carried 
In triumph in old Charon’s boat to the 
devil! 


*¢ All the days of delight that we dreamt 
of are over! 
The children we talk’d of will never te 
born ;— 
J still am contented to be the fond lover, 
But, truant! PU never be crown’d with 
a@ horn! ! 
Lam willing to love thee as mach as bee 
Sore, 
But the fetiers of marriage I seriously 
dread, 
*T were better, perhaps, that we both love 
no more, 
But mutually cancel whatever we've 
said! 


«* *Tis rue we have revell’d in lux’ry and 
bliss, 
Felt all the emotions that nature e’er 
gave, 
But what are the joys of a region like 
this, 
Compar’d with the transports attach’d 
to the grave? 
‘We had better, my cherub! forget the 
delusion,— 
We had better, at once, each enjoyment 
forego, 
For since upon earth there is nought but 
confusion, 
I’d rather we wed in the regions below. 


* You'll, therefore, he kind enough brief- 
ly to mention,” 
How far the proposals I offer may suit, 
At the same time, I beg; 3 you *1l name your 
intention, 
Respecting the matiers so long in dis- 
pute!” 


Arcus, 
Feb. 1812. 


A VALENTINE TO S——tTuH, 
Supposed to le written by a Lady. 
IS true I list to all You say, 
And seem to smile from day to day, 
But never ask the reason! 
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To tell it wou’d but ill-beseem 
My judgment and my self-esteem, 
lo short, it wou’d be treason. 


But mark me, blockhead! while you see 
This kind obsequious air in me, 
And think me all submission, 
VI never yield, howe'er you sue, 
No, curse me, blockhead! if I do, 
To one of your candition ! 
“You're well enough, I freely grant, 
But, lord! you're not the man I want, 
You're too devoid of spirit; 
And cou'd you ever think my heart 
Wou’d act so frail and weak a part, 
As prize you for your merit ? 
That childish grin and simp’ring air,— 
That stupid look and vacant stare,— 
Bespeak superior notions ! 
But, surely, you cou’d ne’er expect, 
I'd so far lost my self-respect, 
As list to your devotions! 


Be not deceiv'd, nor henceforth seem 
To think you live in my esteem, 

Or even admiration; 
No, blockhead! there is yet a mind, 
More open, liberal, and refin’d, 

And fitted to my station. 


And, tho’ depress’d awhile, my heart, 
Above resentment’s keenest dart, 
Its greatness shall recover ; 
Nor will I, come what will to pass, 
Look down on such an empty ass, 
While bless’d with such a lover. 


But whither do my verses run? 
The blockhead hath himself undone, 
The knot he cannot sever! 


Well, weil, we yet may smile, and seem, 


At least, to live in good esteem, 
And be as great as ever. 


Yet, do not laugh whene’er you speak, 
The world will always deem it weak, 
And reprobate your folly, 
But strange to tell, of late you’re grown 
A’heavy, dull, unmeaning drone, 
A lump of melancholy ! 


But still you’ll suit peculiar ends, 


And serve, ’mongst certain other friends, 


My private views to answer ; 
Tis sometimes fit, and no great evil, 
To light the candle to the devil, 
And make the first advance, Sir. 


Ah! gentle S—th! you long may sigh, 
And view me with an anxious eye, 
And think ’twill all be given, 
But search as careful as you list, 
You too shall fail, as others miss’d, 
Lo reach the wish’d-for heaven. 


I may, per-hance, indulge a kiss, 
But, surely, nothing more than this, 
And this will not be fervent ; 


[Apa 


I cannot love what I reject, 
Yet am, with most devout respect, 
Your very humble servant. 


Coleman Street, JG 
14th Feb. 1812. : 


On THE ApprROACH OF SpniNc, 


From Mr. George Dyer’s Porrics, jut 
published. Medituted on the Banks f 
the Cam. 

L2 ! where the virgin spring is seen, 
Dancing forth in bright array, 

Blithe as an eastern bridal queen, 

To wed the lord of day. 
And sce! where rising nature homag 

yields, 

And all her breathing incense pours 
along, 

O’er dewy meads, and the wide open fields, 
The stream’s soft murmur and the poets 

song, [sky, 

All, all, her smile attend; earth, water, 

All wake to thee, fair Spring, their sweet. 

est minstrelsy. 


I, too, the genial spirit feel, 
Ranging gay the meadows wide, 
Or muse smooth numbers as I steal 
Fair Camus’ banks beside. 
Tho’ on their banks no myrtle breathes 
perfume, 
Neo rose unfolds its blushing beatties 


near, 

Tho’ here no gaudy tulip spreadsits bloom, 

Nor decks the tow’ring lily the parterre; 

Inclos’ within the garden's fair domaia, 

These all in sultan pride shall hold their 
flaunting reign. 


Yet wild flow’rs o’er the pregnant scent, 
Quicken’d by the touch of May, 
Shall Spring obedient to their queen, 
In simple beauty gay. 
To me the violet shall yield its sweet, 
Its hue of gold to me the king cup sher; 
From primrose pale, like modest virtu 
neat, : 
From meek-ey’d daisy shall instruction 
flow, [tree, 
Yes, field-flow’rs, and the lowly willor- 
Crowning yon fav’rite bank—these sha 
have charms for me. 


What tho’, at times, the drizzling 
shower 
Sprea/ a transient gloom around? 
Soon shall burst forth the vernal powe 
Amid the sweets of sound. 
Upward shall spring the lark at eatlf 
dawn, 
And its clear matin carol thro’ the ss; 
The mellow blackbird hail the settle 


morn, ‘ , 
The linnet softly trill on hawthorn nigh 
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The gloom shall vanish soon, and every 
spray . 
With wildest music ring, and all be holi- 
day. 
Ev’n now the sunbeam glittering bright, 
Dances on the crisped stream ; 
The waters with a clearer light, 
Now more pellucid gleam. 
Nor does in vain the swan* majestic sail, 
Nor bee buzz roving near the flowe 
brink, {steal, 
Nor the fish sportive down the current 
Nor the plum’d songster on the margin 
drink ; 
All, as tho’ some great bounty did inspire, 
Put on their happiest looks, and wear 
their best attire. 


For me, as here thy votary strays, 
How past pleasures rise to view! 
And thee, Oh Spring, I well may praise, 
Where praise so well is due. 
Sweet was thy gale in youth, when smil’d 
the hours ; 
How soothing soft, when sorrow heay’d 
my breast! 
Thy morning gale could quicken fancy’s 
powers ; [zest. 
And friendship ow’d to thee its sweetest 
So reign, Oh! Spring, while memory shall 
ast, 
Pregnant with new delights, and redolent 
of past. 


Yet I, who hail thy gentle reign, 
Soon must leave thee, gentle Spring, 
What time fate’s high decrees ordain, 
Or wills the sovereign king. 
Yes! all which charms at morn, of orient 
light, 
And ail which soothes of eve’s soft-set- 
ting ray, 
Thy gales, and songs, and rills, and flow’rs 
so bright, 
All that can warm the heart, or gild 
the day; 
All must be follow’d by funereal gloom, 
And man, frail man, at length, sinks si- 
lent to the tomb. 


But tho’ I love thee, Spring, so fair, 
If there’s one more fair above, 
Where smiles the sun the live-long 
year, 
And all is light and love; 
There shall immortal gales breathe sweets 
around ; 
There rise seraphic songs and golden 
flow’rs, 
Cherish’d luxuriant on the laughing 
ground, , 
From heav’ns own dews and pure am- 
brosial showers ; 





* Swans formerly inhabited the Cam. 
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And happy beings rest, their conquests 
won, 

Spring never cease, to sinile, nor time its 
course to run. 


Love Letrers to my Wire. By 
James WoopHouse. 


{Continued from page 223.] 


. LETTER XVI. 
Dear Hannan! 
Now, a glimpse of feeble beams 

Just dawns the drowsy woods, and whites 
the streams, 

And wooes me out once more from hate- 
ful home, 

Around these cheerless lawns and' lakes to 
roam— 

But what a change! all mature seems to 
moan! 

With thee, dear Dame! all joy, all com- 
fort’s flown: - 

I heave the sigh, and drop the sorrowing 
tear, 

Look round and round, but find no Han- 
nah near! ; 


The bright’ning, lucid Take’s ena- 

mour’d eye, 

That —_ thy heauteous portrait pass- 
ing by— : 

The smiling lawns, in tenderest verdure 
dress’d, 

With cordial pressure all thy steps ca- 
ess’d ; 


r 
. Whose daisies proudly rear’d their radiant 


he 

More blythe for having felt thy blissful 
treads— 

The trees that stuop’d to listen to our love 


tales 
And lisp’d ‘soft answers to the greeting 


gales, 

Forbad the fond Apollo's fiery lips 

To touch thy cheeks, thy azure eyes 
eclipse, 

Or with his amorous, but ungracious glow, 

To clasp thy peerless neck, and spoil the 
snow— 

These, o* around, my wearying woes de- 

ore, 

And ae their mutual blandishments no 
more. 

No more, Apollo strives to pierce the 
shade, 

Thy face to view, thy ivory neck invade; 

Nor whisperimg woodlands bright umbrel- 
las wield, 

To check his shining, and thy charms to 
shield! 

No more with rapture springs the swell- 


ing sod, 
To fill the spaces where thy footsteps trod; 
2R 
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Nor fondly-laughing blooms thy feet em- 

' brace— 

Nor simpering pond reflects thy matchless 
face— 

All, sympathising, feel the loss of thee, 

Repine and sigh, lament and weep with 
me. 


To make my heavy woes and miseries 

worse, 

And add a cruelty to every curse, 

Dire gout, again return’d, with tenfold 
smart, 

Impales my feet, while absence wrings 
my heart! 

Coop'd in my cage again, I coo alone ; 

No mate to pity while I pour my moan! 

Hop round to peep at prospects, dark and 
drear, 

All, all, forlorn! no fellow-turtle’s near : 

Then, perching, chaunt each eve my ves- 
per-lay, 

Detesting night, and loathing hopeless 
‘day. 


If haply I behold a human face, 
It seems to shuns me, as of monstrous 


race ; : 

Or if it turns, and seems to mark my 
shape, 

It soon gces on, with vacant, vulgar gape. 

The household spectres which at eve ap- 


pear, 

Slide slow along my doleful dungeon here, 

And mutter mystic oracles, more odd 

Than Sybil’s phrase, or growls of Del- 
phian God— 


Still uttering hollow tones, with haggard 

‘ eyes, 

Ask quibbling questions—answering ar- 
rant lies— 

Or, as the heathen priests possess’d, were 
wont 

To look like Janus, with a twofold front; 

These elfs, as vague, their mimic visage 
mould j 

And look, with smiles or frowns, now 
young, now old; 

While fashioning their forms of whisper- 
ing speech, 

Which prove no wish to learn, or will to 
teach, 

But, as by pow’ rful incantation press’d, 

Mumble once more; then, scowling, 
skulk to rest. 


When twilight peeps, and clock pro- 
nounces eight, 

I lonely lie—or toss in lonely state— 
Or slowly rise, and limp about the roon— 
Or light my fire, to dissipate the gloom— 
Or in dull silence sit, and, shivering, fret, 
For no domestic sprite approaches yet, 
-But leave me still in solemn solitude, 
With little spirits, and less pow’r, endu’d; 
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Left with my melancholic thoughts alone, 
With pungent pain, and many a grievous 
groan ! 

Now, when near nine, they reach the 
wretched spot, 

They seem as if their tongues were all 
forgot ; 

Or, all depriv’d of speech; like glaring 


ghosts, 
They, slow and sullen, fill their separate 


posts ; 

Or stare and stalk around the dreary 
space, 

With fretful accent, and suspicious face, 

As fearing some petition speech might 
close, 

Or arm’d with pow’r, some hated task 


impose ; 
Which all, impress’d with indolence and 


pride, 
With curious craft endeavour’d to avoid, 


Oh! what a cheerless change this place 

presents 

To each keen sense and all kind senti- 
ments! 

The rapt experience known, when thou 
wast here, 

Makes comfort vanish, misery more se- 
vere! 

While fond reflection’s ken, still back- 
ward cast, 

Compares with woe the present and the 
past. 


No looks, like thine, which cordially 
convey 


All that thy pregnant soul is promptto 


say 

The thousand tender things that speech 
in vain, ne 

With pow’rs poetic, labours to explain! 

But heavy eye, lower'd chap, | length- 
en’d cheek, - 

Which all they wish to hide completely 
speak— 

Which envy, hate, revenge, and treachery 
tell 

And every social sentiment repel! 


Not thy inviting voice, whose silver 

sound 

With dulcet warblings oft my woes hath 
drown’d ; 

Or sweetly spoke, in pity’s truest tone, 

To soothe my sorrows, and conceal thy 
own: 

But accents which destroy both love and 
peace, 

And every fell calamity increase; 

With all those actions, most ungenial, 
join’d, : 

Which more depress the melancholic 
mind. 

[To be continued. ] 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY §& PHILOSOPHICAL, 
With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, 


HE Rev. James Hall, Author of a 

Treatise on Ice, Heat, and Cold, 
Travels in. Scotland, &c. has in the 
press, and will publish early in June, 
in two octavo volumes, Various and 
Instructive Remarks on Ireland; par- 
ticularly the interior and least known 
parts, drawn from actual observation 
on the spot, during a late tour in that 
country, and calculated to give an 
accurate view of the real state of re- 
ligion and morals, as well as of the 
politics and improvements in the dif- 
ferent provinces; with reflexions and 
observations, toward the conclusion, 
on the Union of Britain and Ireland, 
the practicability and advantage of 
a telegraphic communication between 
the two kingdoms, and other matters 
of importance. 

Mr. Colburn, of Conduit-street, has 
announced his intention of publish- 
ing a Dictionary of all the Living 
Authors of the British Empire; con- 
taining, 1. Biographical Particulars 
of each Writer; 2. A complete Cata- 
logue of their respective Works, with 
remarks, To render this work as per- 
fect as possible, he solicits Authors, 
Booksellers, and all who feel interested 
in its accuracy, to favour him with in- 
formation on the subjects which it is 
desigged to embrace, and he antici- 
pates*their assistance with the greater 
confidence, as they must be sensible 
that this will be the most effectual 
method of preventing error and mis- 
representation. 

Mr. Shoberl is proceeding in the 
translation of Chateaubriand’s Spirit 
of Christianity, or Beauties of the 
Christian Religion. It will be accom- 
panied by a Preface and Notes from 
the pen of the Rev. Henry Kett, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 

The Calamities of Authors; inclu- 
ding some Inquiries respecting their 
Moral and Literary Characters, by the 
Author of Curiosities of Literature, 
have been some time in the press, and 
will shortly appear. The characters 
and feelings of Authors will be drawn 
from their own confessions, and de- 


Hc. (He. 


their lives; and they will further be 
illustrated’ by many original docu- 
ments, and some secret history. 

Lord Byron's Satires, containing 
Hints from Horace, and the Curse of 
Minerva, are in the press. 

The Rev. J. Joyce is printing two 
volumes of Dialogues on the Micro- 
scope. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham has in 
the press Memoirs of the late Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey. 

Mr. Ellis of the British Museum 
has undertaken to superintend the ma- 
nuscript of Brand's Popular Antiqui- 
ties, which is printing as expeditiously 
as the nature of the work will allow. 

The Rev. Mr. Maurice intends to 
publish an Account of the Attempts of 
the Sacerdotal Tribe of India to invest 
their fabulous Deities and Heroes with 
the Honours and Attributes of the 
Christian Messiah. 

A translation has arrived of the 
Voyage round the World, in the years 
1803, 4, 5, and 6, by the command of 
his Imperial Majesty Alexander J, in 
the ships Nadesha and Neva, under 
Captain Von Krusenstern; by R. B. 
Hoppner, Esq. in one volume quarto, 
with charts, plates, &c. 

Mr. James Forbes, F.R. S. will short- 
ly publish a work upon the General, 
Moral, and Natural History of a con- 
siderable part of India, where he re- 
sided many years with opportunities 
of acquiring information seldom ob- 
tained by Europeans; to be eimbel- 
lished with numerous engravings from 
original drawings, &c. &c. 


Professor Stewart of the East India 
Company's College, has in hand a 
History of the Kingdom of Bengal 
from the earliest Periods of authentic 
Antiquity to the Conquest of that 
country by the English in 1757. This 
work will form a companion to Dow's 
History of Indostan, and Scott's His- 
tory of the Dekkan. The very exten- 
sive collection of Persian manuscripts 
lately purchased by the East India 
Companhy, in addition to those brought 


duced from the prevailing events of from Seriagapatam, has given access 


2Re 
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to many volumes which were formerly 
scarcely known to Europeans. 


Observations and Remarks on va- 
rious Parts of Great Britain, during 
Four Excursions in the years 1810and 
1811, by Mr. D.C. Webb, will shortly 
be published. 

The Rev. T. Robinson of Leicester 
has in the press, Essays on the Pro- 
phecies, in an octavo volume. 


Dr. Routh, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, is preparing for pub- 
lication a work consisting of Fragments 
of the Ancient Greek Fathers. 

Professor Monk and Mr. Bloomfield, 
of Cambridge, are collecting various 
Readings of many Greek Authors, 
- from the MS. remarks of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson. 


Mr. Baker's Fac-simile of the Text 
of the Greek Psalter, as it is preserved 
in the Alexandrian Manuscript, will 
be published in the course of the pre- 
sent month. 


In the press, the Greek Testament, 
with Griesbach’s Text. It will con- 
tain copious Notes, from Hardy, Ra- 
phel, Kyvpke, Schleusner, Rosenmul- 
ler, &c. in familiar Latin, together 
with parallel Passages from the Clas- 
sics, with reference to Vigerus for 
Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses, 2 vols. 
octavo; a few copies on large paper. 
By the Rev. E. Vaipy, of Trinity Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Munter, Bishop of Seelande, 
lately sent to the Royal Society of 
Prague, of which he is a Member, a 
learned Dissertation on the Religious 
Ideas which proceeded from the Egyp- 
tians, and of which traces are still to 
be found in Sicily and tlie adjacent 
Islands. : 


The learned on the continent are in 
anxious expectation of an important 
work on the Bibliography of the Sci- 
ence of Languages, and of which, Pa- 
Jeography. will form a principal divi- 
sion; it has been announced by M. de 
Murr, well known for his philological 
researches. 


The admirers of the Fine Arts will 
shortly be gratified with the continua- 
tion of M. Becker's elegant work, in- 
titled, Augusteum, or a Collection 
of the Ancicat Monuments of the 
Museum of Dresden. Three parts 
only have yet been published, con- 
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taining superb folio 
plates. 

Besides an Essay towards a History 
of the Jews in China, accompanied 
by interesting Wetails with respect to 
their sacred books in the Synagogue 
of Kai-fong-fu, by M.de Murr of 


thirty-four 


Halle, M. Bauer has published a His. 


tory of the Hebrew Nation. 

Mr. Graham’s Review of the Eccle- 
siastical Establishments in Europe, is 
in the press. 

A new quarterly publication, called 
the Christian Philosopher, intended 
to promote the interests of religion 
and literature, will appear next 
month. 

The whole of the’Proceedings in 
the Court of King’s Bench between 
the Rev. Dr. Povab aud the Bishop. of 
London, is in the press. 

Mr. Bellamy has issued proposals for 
a new History of all Religions; with 
an Auswer to Levi on the Prophecies. 

Mr. Faulkner of Chelsea intends to 
publish, the History, Topography, and 
Antiquities, of Fulham, including the 
Hamiet of Hammersmith. 

The Jews at Cassel], in the Kingdom 
of Westphalia, publish a respectable 
Monthly Magazine, calculated for im- 
proving the Moral and Spiritual State 
of those People, and containing :— 
First, Moral and religious disserta- 
tions upon education, upon the essen- 
tials of religion, &c. occasionally di- 
versified with narrations of a moral 
tendency :—Secondly, New transla- 
tions from the Hebrew Bible, or other 
profitable Hebrew works, _ together 
with well-meant and dispassionate pro- 
posals for the improvement of any de- 
fects in the prevalent manners and 
customs :—Thirdly, Information re- 
specting the morals, the manners, and 


customs of different nations, particu- - 


larly the various dispersions of the Isra- 
elitish people; also authentic accounts 
of the most recent events which have 
any relation to their faith: —Fourthly, 
Extracts from technology, with parti- 
cular reference to trade; with histori- 
cal dissertations, and the biography of 
remarkable persons professing the 
Jewish religion; but political, or any 
other discussion which may give rise 
to differences without having any real 
influence upon the mind in formigg 
the manners, are excluded this pub!i- 
cation. 
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Arts, Sciences, &c. 

The Literary Academy of Warsaw 
have appointed a committee to write 
ageneral history of Poland. 

Danish literature has lately been en- 
tiched with two poems—the subject is 
the combat of the heroes of the north. 


A Russian counsellor has found out 
a method of inoculating sheep. He 
dissolves the virus, or matter, in water, 
and steeps in it a piece of thread, which 
is afterwards drawn through the ex- 
tremity of the ear, where it is left 
hanging like an ear-ring. At the end 
of a few days the inoculated sheep has 
the same symptoms as a child that has 
been vaccinated. September is the 
most favourable time for this opera- 
tion. 

Messrs. Sobolewsky and Horner, of 
St. Petersburgh, have found out the 
French method of extracting gas from 
wood or coal for the purpose of illu- 


mination. The greatest difficulty was 
in absorbing the smoke which exhaled 
from the gas, in giving brightness and 
purity to the flame, and in depriving 
it of its offensive smell. 

The bell, or winter pear, according 


to an American journal, may be 
brought to great perfection and grow 
to sixteen inches in circumference, 
by wrapping up the fruit and branch 
in cloth so as to protect them from 
the early frosts in October and No- 
vember. 

A machine for cutting files with 
accuracy and dispatch, has been made 
in America, which will perform the 
labour of six or eight hands, and cut 
any description from the coarsest to 
the finest, by changing one wheel or 
pinion. 

Method of clearing houses, &c. of 
rats and mice.—A plant which grows in 
abundance in every field, the dog’s 
tongue, (the eynogéos. sum officinale of 
Linnzus,) has been found by M. Bo- 
reux to possess a very valuable qua- 
lity. If gathered at the time when the 
sap is in its fullest vigour, bruised 
with a hammer, and Jaid in a house, 
barn, granary, or any place frequented 

y tats and mice, these destructive 
animals immediately shift their quar- 
ters.—The success of this method M. 
Boreux says, is equally speedy and in- 
fallible, 

In consequence of the destruction 
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of Mr. Sadler’s balloon, in which he 
last took his aérial flight, he has had 
an entire new one manufactured, 
which in point of beauty and strength 
far exceeds any by which he has hi- 
therto ascended. It is of a spherical 
form, and. made of the best lutestring 
silk, with an interior net-work woven 
in its texture, by which additional se- 
curity is given, and the possibility of 
bursting or being torn in a great mea- 
sure guarded —— When inflated, 
it presents a beautiful appearance, 
being composed of alternate stripes 
of crimson and white, which are con- 
nected in the centre by a zone of gold 
colour. The car is also extremely rich, 
as well in its decorations as in the 
classic taste of its design. Its shape 
is oval, and the colour of its side isa 
deep crimson; while on the bottom 
is represented, with great correctness, - 
two shells of the Nautilus, which 
rising from the base, and spreading 
their extended edges towards cach 
end of the car, seem to screen it from 
external injury; above these are fes- 
toons of black foliage and gilt acorns, 
looped in a fanciful manner by the 
beaks of eagles: the upper pannels. 
are rendered particularly elegant by 
the insertion of a brass fret-work rail- 
ing, bordered with a crimson beading 
studded with brilliant stars, and at 
each end is a plume of feathers formed 
of drap d'or, and confined by semi- 
crowns set with mock jewels. The in- 
terior is lined with yellow cotton 
cushions, and there are two seats fixed, 
under which are small lockers for con- 
taining ballast, and the necessary pro- 
visions and apparatus for the voyage. . 
This splendid vehicle is attached by 
six gilt ropes to the base of a dome, 
in the embellishments of which nei- 
ther expense nor pains have been 
spared; it is formed of crimson silk, 
intersected with spiral lines of golden 
twist, and studded with silver stars. 
At the top is a rich crown, beautifully 
ornamented with mock jewellery, and 
around the base is a wreath of laurel, 
below which hangs a luxuriant dra- 
pery of crimson and yellow lutestring 
trimmed with gold fringe and tassels, 
forming altogether as splendid an ob- 
ject as can well be conceived. A net- 
work of strong cord will, as usual, go 
over the balloon, to which the car will 
be affixed by twenty strings. 
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The Burr-knot apple is cultivated 
in Westmoreland; and is so easily 
propagated, that every fruit-grower 
rajses them himself. The branch is 
cut off a little below the burr-knot and 
set either in March or October; the 
latter is the most preferable season; 
but care should be taken that the frost 
in winter does not force the settings 
out of the ground. Cuttings produce 
only small dwarf trees; if standards 
are wanted, they should be grafted on 
free vigorous stocks, as other standard 
apple trees are. The fruit is generally 
ripe in October; and is a middle-sized 
apple, if grown ona young poriving 
tree, either dwarf or standard, roun 
in the shape, and red on the side ex- 
posed to the sun. The pulp is free 
and mellow; the taste tart, but not too 
sharp; it bakes well, and will keep 
till March. There are also the spence- 
apple, the old English codling, and the 
Carlisle codling, which all have burr- 
knots, and may be raised in the same 
manner. 

It is intended to apply to parlia- 
ment for an act to inclose the forest 
of Delamere, containing about 10,000 
acres. 

Discovery of a sub-marine forest.— 
A late number of the Journal des 
Mines, 2 work published by authority 
jm France, contains an account of a 
sub-marine forest recently discovered 
upon the coast of Britanny, near Mor- 
Jaix, by M. dela Fruglaye. This mi- 
neralogist was endeavouring to disco- 
ver the direction of the cornelian, 
agate, and sardonyx stones, which he 
found upon the sand in its neighbour- 
hood, when one day, after a dreadful 
tempest, he saw the appearance of the 
shade changed, the fine and level sand 
lraving disappeared ; and in its place 
was a black mould, ploughed in long 
furrows. The mould was composed 
of a heap of decayed vegetable sub- 
stances, among which he distinguished 
many aquatic plants, and some 
branches of forest trees; beneath this 
bed there were reeds, bulrushes, as- 
paragus, fern, and other meadow 
plants, of which many were extremely 
well preserved; in fine, through the 
whole of this tract were to be seen 
trunks of trees in every direction, the 
greater part reduced to the state of 
thin transparent earth; others still 
retained a kind of freshness; the yews 
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and oaks preserved their watural co. 
lour, and the birches, which were 
very numerous, preserved their silvery 
bark. 

A valuable discovery bas been made 
bysome German travellers in the Isleof 
Egina, under the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Panhellenius. They have 
found 18 marble statues, nearly as 
large as life, and in the most antique 
Greek style. They had been placed 
on the pediment of the temple, and 
may be easily restored. Several inte. 
resting fragments have also been 
found, by digging in the same place; 
and on clearing away the rubbish, the 
pavement of the temple was discovered 
in perfect preservation. The French 
consul at Athens, M. Fauvel, having 
been informed of this discovery, im- 
mediately repaired to the place. He 
is in possession of a truly valuable 
collection of antiques, which is every 
day augmented by new researches. 
Among these are a great number of 
cinerary urns, in each of which was 
found an obolus. On one of them is 
the boat of Charon. The statues 
above mentioned represent different 
heroes of the Trojan war. 

Count Rumford, in recent experi- 
ments on the nature of light, the ex- 
istence of which in combustible bo- 
dies he dishelieves, has discovered, 
that a polyflame lamp, consisting of 
a number of burners, with wicks flat 
like a ribbon, and so_ placed, One by 
the side of another, that the air can 
pass between them, while they are du- 
ly supplied with oil, and covered with 
a large rising glass, yielded as much 
light as 20 candles. This is an im- 
portant and useful discovery. 

Authentic advices have lately been 
received at Frankfort, announcing, 
that the celebrated German traveller, 
Hornemann, who, about ten years ago, 
set out from Cairo, to discover amtr 
guities, and explore the futerior of 
Africa, was at Murzouk, in the king- 
dom of Fezzan where he efijoyed the 
confidence of the sultan, arid acted a 
his minister. From the tong period 
which had elapsed since ‘any intelli- 
gence was heard of him, it was gene 
rally concluded by the literati in Bu- 
rope, that he had perished. The t0- 
reign journals, in slightly noticing the 
above intelligence, add, that like our lt 
mented, countryman, Mungo Parke, he 
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had been carried into slavery, and en- 
dured the most incredible hardships. 
Hornemann will be the first European 
who ever penetrated to Fezzan, the 
existence of such a kingdom hitherto 
resting on the credit of the Moors.— 
Fezzan is a small circular domain, 
placed in the midst of vast deserts, 
and is south of Tripoli, near five hun- 
dred miles. 


Extract from the Calcutta Monthly 
Journal for June, 1811.—“ No certain 
intelligence has hitherto been received 
of the fate of Mr. Mungo Parke; but 
it appears by the English papers, that 
the accounts of his safety are again 
doubted. We know not whether the 
following circumstances, as communi- 
cated by Mr. Pearce, in Abyssinia, to 
Captain Rudland, at Mocha, in a let- 
ter, dated Autalou, the 29th of De- 
cember, 1810, are calculated to lessen 
those doubts or not. The person al- 
luded to is either Mr. Mungo Parke 
or Mr. Hornemann, who has been sent 
by the Diletanti Society on a similar 
mission. A friend of Mr. Pearce’s, 
who has a relation, a merchant, in the 
Shoa, Cofla, and who left Efat three 
months ago, said, that some strange 
white man had arrived in the country 
of Shoa, and was expected at Efat, 
with an intention to proceed thence 
toTigri. Since this information, Mr. 
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Pearce heard that a white man was 
seen beyond Shoa. Mr. Pearce had 
obtained leave from the Ras to pre- 
ceed to Shoa. In consequence of a 
letter addressed by Captain Rudland 
to the Ras Welleta Selasse, orders had 
been given, that in case Mr. Parke en- 
tered the territories of the Ras, every 
attention was to be shewn him, and 
every assistance afforded him to reach 
Massowa.”- 


The famous statue in white marble, 
of the Belvidere Apollu, copied of the 
size of the original, by the late inimi- 
table statuary, Jno. Deare, at Rome, 
arrived here in January last, and is 
deposited in Lord Berwick’'s gallery, at 
Attingham, Shropshire. ‘This statue 
possesses all the sublime energies of 
the original, sent to Paris by order of 
Bonaparte. The true lovers and 
judges of art will, when they see the 
statue, deeply lament that so exquisite 
a sculptor, who would have done such 
high honour to his native country, 
met with an early fate, by a malignant 
fever at Rome, and was attended with 
pious feelings to his grave, at the tomb 
of Caius Cestius, by his affectionate 
associate and friend, the meritorious 
historical painter, Charles Grignion, 
who himself, but a few years after, fell 
the lamented victim to a similar cala- 
mity. 


IO 
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NP R.THomas Lioyp, who died 
IVE lately at Woolton, in Lanca- 
shire, was assistant teacher at the Rev. 
W.Shephard’s school. He was a man 
of singularly extensive acquirements, 
being well versed in the Latin, French, 
and Italian languages, besides a tole- 
rable acquaintance with the German 
and the Greek, In mathematics he 
was profoundly skilled. His integrity 
was unimpeachable, and his manners 
at once simple and cheerful. About 
fourteen years since, having composed 
a political song, he was sentenced to 
suffer two’ years’ imprisonment, and to 
pay a fine of 50/. Soon after being 
conveyed to the House of Correction 
at Preston, his brother addressed him 
a letter in which he expressed himself 
in strong terms of indignation at the 
result of his trial: this letter being 


opened by the jailor, was by him con- 
veyed to a magistrate, who instead of 
proceeding against the writer, ordered 
the unconscious prisoner into a state 
of close confinement. These orders 
were but too well carried into execu- 
tion. Every morning Mr, Lloyd was 
conducted from his sleeping cell toa 
solitary apartment totally unprovided 
with furniture, not having a chair to 
sit on, nor any book allowed him but 
the common-prayer book; and here he 
was locked up till bed-time, and then 
carefully guarded back to his place of 
rest. Atthe end of six months, in 
consequence of the remonstrances of 
Mr. Scarlett, he was so far delivered 
from his solitude as to be put upon 
the same footing as the rest of the pri- 
soneis; but though afterwards treated 
with humanity, and promoted to the 
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confidential situation of acting clerk every moment of her life to the hap. 
to the prison, he left Preston at the piness of her family, and she had the 
expiration of his time with a confirmed consolation of seeing the complete 
asthma, which yearly becoming more triumph of her affectionate exertiong, 
and more oppressive, for the last Her son George, Marquis of Huntle ” 
twelvemonth rendered the prolonga- remains unmarried. Her daughter, 
tion of existence a painful toil, and Lady Charlotte is Duchess of Rich. 
finally terminated his mortal career mond; Lady Madelina married firs 
with acute suffering. The magistrate Sir Robert Sinclair, Bart. and secondly 
who was the cause of this harsh treat- Fysh Palmer, Esq.; Lady Susan js 
ment had preceded his victim to the now Duchess of Manchester; Lady 
grave only a few months before; for Louisa is the Marchioness Cornwallis; 
had he lived to read this record of the and Lady Georgina is Duchess of 
harm he has done, its perusal, in all Bedford. So splendid an establish. 
probability, would have by no means ment of a family is without parallel in 
tended to dissipate the apprehensions the history of the peerage; and itis 
of futurity. : a circumstance as extraordinary, that 

The most noble Jane, Ducuess of all. these distinguished persons sur. 
Gorpon, at the Pulteney Hotel in rounded the bed of their revered pa. 
Piccadilly. She was the second daugh- rept, when, with pious gratitude to 


ter of Sir William Maxwell, Baronet, 
of Monreath, in the county of Gallo- 
way, and was early celebrated for her 
beauty, her sprightly wit, and her cap- 
tivating manners. Miss Jane Max- 
well was married to his Grace the 
Duke of Gordon on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1767, by whom she had two 
sons and five daughters, all of whom 
are now living (except Lord Alex- 
ander), and all of whom she had the 
merit of educating, with that ability, 
zeal, and solicitude, which secured to 
her the satisfaction of splendid suc- 
cess. She gave to the world of fashion 
the example of a mother devoting 


the*Giver of ali Good, she anticipated _ 
her dissolution. When symptoms of 


mortification appeared, and she felt 


the approach-of death, she desired to. 
have the sacrament administered to 


her at two o'clock on the following 
day: but afterwards feeling the rapid 


advance of the moment, which she 
contemplated with 
desired that she might partake of the 
holy rite at an earlier hour; and, ac- 
cordingly, together with all her chil- 
dren, she received the communion, 
and soon after breathed her last in \ 
theirarms. She was in her 64th vear. 


resignation, she 
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Lyceum THEATRE. 
Prejudice; or, Modern Sentiment. 


FRNAE plot of this new comedy is 

not very easily comprehended, at 
least by our ordinary faculties of con- 
ception and perception. There area 
great number of incidents crowded 
together, but as very few of them have 
any originality to recommend them, 
and as they have no common tendency 
to enforce one main design, we saw 
the bustle of each pass away, without 
emotion, as we have regarded a pro- 
gressive mob in a public avenue, who 
are hurrying from the Lord knows 
what, and going the Lord knows 
where; but what we can‘ disentangle 
and decypher we wili:—Mr. Rivers, a 
widower, and a man in years, hath 


married a young wife, who, like most 
young wives thus circumstanced, giyes 
her nuptial lord much uneasiness: 
under the paltry guise and name ci 
friendship, Mrs. Rivers admits the pla- 
tonic addresses of Sir Frederic Philli- 
more, who is; socially, a cecisbeo with- 
out morals, and, ‘naturally, a lover 
without passion t* We are soon in- 
formed that a daughter of Mr. Rivers 
had been <landestinely married to an 
Trish gentleman, of the name of Fitz- 
Edwards, for which presumed offence 
she is banished from the family of her 
father.—Mr. Oddley, the ‘brother of 
Mr. Rivers’s first wife, arrives in town, 
takes up his abode at & common 
lodging-house, kept by Mrs. Furbish, 
which is made the scene of many fet- 
contres, as nearly all the parties of the 
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comedy contrive to lodge in the same 
caravansera. Among the other in- 
mates are Mr. Fitz-Edwards and his 
Irish servant O’Shee, Lady Ann Lo- 
vell, and, eventually, Mrs. Fitz-Ed- 
wards. As Mrs. Furbish imagines, 
from appearances, that the latter lady 
is under some pecuniary embarass- 
ments, she relates her fears to Mr. 
Oddley, whosends her twenty pounds, 
as to a distressed widow; and, on 
meeting Lady Ann, mistakes her for 
Mis. Fitz-Edwards, on which an equi- 
vogue ensues, that hath but very little, 
either of nature or probability, to sup- 
port it, Miss Ruth Rivers, an ancient 
maiden lady,.is introduced upon the 
scene, accompanied by Mr. Anagram, 
ai author, who operates as her ama- 
nuensis; this scientific virgin is a de- 
clared das bleu, and twin sister to Mr. 
Moore's chemist in petticoats, whom 
he brought forward in his opera of 
M.P.; yet as this race of affected fe- 
males are extinct, (with the exception 
of one pious instance, who hath Jong 
ago, very wisely, transferred her night- 
ly studies from man to heaven) we can 
trace no apology for. their being so 
pertinaciously thrust forward, now, 
upon the dramatic censor, as their 
literary agency is abolished, and their 
vain pretensions disavowed. 

Between Miss Ruth and Anagram 
there isa misunderstanding, and she 
dismisses the author from her protec- 
tion; and it is on this event that the 
principal part of the plot hinges; as 
Lady Ann Lovell, hearing of this fatal 

bble between Miss Ruth and her 
omestic reviewer, advises Mr. Fitz- 
Edwards to assume the name of Mel- 
ville, and engage in the service of his 
wife's aunt, in disguise, in order to 
remove those prejudices against the 
Trish nation, by the correctness of his 
demeanour, which she and all her fa- 
mily are supposed to have imbibed. 
While Fitz. Rdwards remains in this 
new state, he is made to counteract 
the designs of Sir Frederick upon 
Mrs. Rivers, though it appears like 
the prevention of a non-evil: a work 
of supererogation, as the lady under- 
stands the provoking harmlessness of 
those designs so clearly, that in the 
fifth act she confesses her follies, in 
her husband’s hearing; banishes the 
male coquette from her boudoir for 
ever; reads her recantation from con- 
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nubijal error, becomes an obedient 
wife, and is absolved from all her irre- 
gularities. 

Miss Ruth and her new secretary 
harmonise so well together, that in a 
short hour after she had thrown her 
MSS. into his hands, she threw her 
person into his arms; 


‘* But friendship with woman is sister to 
love.” 


There was something in this amorous 
movement which smacked, in ouridea, 
of a deviation from that rigid deco- 
rum which should ever environ the 
sex; and had Ovid written it, he 
would have deserved to have been tied 
up to the halberd by the Graces, and 
whipped for his temerity; but as the 
scene was altogether fashioned by a 
lady, we must suppose that she duly 
understood the nature of the subject 
she pourtrayed, though we ‘may hesi- 
tate to admire the colouring of the 
portraiture. In the issue of some con- 
sequent bustle, Mr. Oddley discovers 
his niece, Mrs. Fitz-Edwards, whom 
he reconciles to her father, who. is 
persuaded to receive Mr. Fitz-Ed- 
wards as his son-in-law, in. pursuance 
of the services that he hath rendered 
tohimself. Lady Ann Lovell is mar- 
ried to Captain Rivers, who is a walk- 
ing gentleman in this comedy, that 
we have heretofore omitted to notice; 
not because he is insignificant, as a 
man, but because he is, mearly, unin- 
fluencial as an agent. 


Though this comedy is very far 
above such puerile trash as The House 
of Morville, it is very far beneath what 
a comedy should be. The first, second, 
and third acts were decidedly tiresome; 
but in the fourth and fifth, some glim- 
mering of interest was perceptible.— 
The principal end and jut of this co- 
medy is to do away the imaginary pre- 
judices of this nation towards our 
{rish brethren: but, if there be any 
such prejudice, it hatb certainly not 
arisen from the influence oftheEnglish 
stage, as [rishmen are there depicted, 
almost exclusively, as the sole pos- 
sessors of courage, gallantry, and ge- 
nerositvy! Lady Anu Lovell says,— 
** You Irishmen have only to willand 
wish, and*have your desires granted.” 
Now, considering this declaration as 
coming from the pen of an Irish lady, 
and put into the month of an English 
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actress, we cannot withhold our sur- 
ptise, as it is a sort of indirect libel 
upon. the discretion, if not the mo- 
rails, of our fair countrywomen. 


The performers acted with zeal.— 
At the termination of the play, Mr. 
De Camp, in his announcement, in- 
formed the audience, that the comedy 
had received a new baptism in the 
green room, and wou!d henceforward 
be called The Sons of Erin. We have 
been told that the authoress of this 
play is Mrs. Lefanu, a sister to Mr. 
Sheridan; but, as a Cornish gentle- 
man, who came to see a painting of 
his brother, once said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ‘* Indeed, Sir, I cannot 
trace any family likeness in this affair.’ 


Covent GarDEN THEATRE. 


The Secret Mine. 


On the 24th inst. this gaudy, histori- 
cal, equestrian spectacle was repre- 
sented at this theatre, for the first 
time. The story turns, principally, 
upon the patriotic constancy of Araxa, 
who is threatened and tempted, in 
every possible way, to’ discover that 
secret mine upon which the safety of 
Hiandoo is presumed to depend. He 
is in love with Zaphyra, the beautiful 
daughter of Ismael, the governor; 
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yet, though the passession of his mis- 
tress is made as an event that cannot 
occur without this discovery, he per- 
severes in his refusak to disclose the 
important secret. Araxa is banished 
Persia for his noble conduct, when he 
seeretly visits the mine, and tells the 
purpose of his marriage in the hearing 
of his countrymen, when a malignant 
wretch among them writes an anony- 
mous letter to Ismael, which is delj- 
vered while the enamoured couple are 
approaching the nuptial altar. Poor 
Araxa is imprisoned, when, after a vast 
deal of galloping, swimming, and 
fighting, he gains the lady, and the 
ptece concludes.—The music of this 
very alluring, though’ nonsensical, 
spectacle, is in all instances pleasing, 


‘and in some charming.—There was 


new scenery, and some of it was well 
painted, particularly the interior of 
the secret mine. ‘The quadruped per- 
formers seemed to act their parts well, 
independently of the prompter, and 
though one of them made a false step, 
none of them were guilty of a false 
pronunciation ; and there is a sort of 
negative merit in that, as the stave 
now stands. The piece was given out 
for a second time, amidst the accla- 
mations and disapprobation of the 
audience. 
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A DISTINGUISHED bishop walking 
A once in deep meditation with 
his chaplain, broke silence at last with 
this exclamation,—I cannot account 
for the devastations that have occa- 
sionally plagued the earth on any 
other plan, than that large masses of 
men are at certain intervals attacked 
by madness. He theninstanced the re- 
ligious war in Germany, the crusades, 
and similar events; and, if he were 
now alive, the last twenty years would 
afford him, probably, a sufficient 
proof of his system. After the blood- 
shed, the rapine, the treachery, the 
delusions, which we have been doomed 
to witness, a gigantic plan is develop- 
ing, which may lead to other revolu- 
tions, and the demon of destruction 
will not even then be satisfied. The 
English nation has very little to do in 
this last turmoil; for it cannot ap- 
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proach to the scene of action, and its 
efforts are concentrated in the penin- 
sula to carry on a petty war of little 
consequence in the general system. 
The mighty emperor has advanced 

his countless legions to the Baltic. 
They have overrun the kingdom of 
Prussia, not as enemies, but as friends, 
and there they are to be entertained 
as friends. They are quartered upon 
the inhabitants, and the king bimself 
treats the generals with sumptuous 
entertainments. It was in vain for 
Prussia to resist this friendly visit— 
Whatever the terms were, taney must 
be complied with; for the king, by 
his own folly, has lost his indepen- 
dence, and he can be considered only 
in the light of an imperial viceroy. 
Ilis troops also are to be inrolled with 
the grand army, and it is expected 
that Bonaparte will join it, command- 
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ing in person, like Cyrus, the numer- 
ous body that he has collected from 
subjugated nations. 

Russia is now evidently the point of 
attack, and exhausted as she has been 
with the Turkish war, there is little 
probability of her bringing into the 
field acompetent army for the defence 
of the capital. Butwhat has she dene 
to bring this ruin upon herself? This 
is a question that can easily be an- 
swered, when the manifesto is to 
be written; for when a government, 
whether under one or many, is deter- 
mined for war, the reasons given to 
the public are the last things consi- 
dered. The proper time is the grand 
point; and that seems to have been 
chosen by Bonaparte with his usual 
foresight and skill. He bas secured 
most amply the defence of his king- 
dom by his domestic army. Tle enter- 
tains no fear from Great Britain, whose 
internal tumults and paper money set 
him perfectly at ease as to any vigor- 
ous effort. Sweden is of too little con- 
‘sequence to give him any trouble, and 
Austria recovering from its wounds, 
is now united with him in his designs. 
The conflict is tremendous: on the 


one hand, an army flushed with vic- 
tory, and under the eyes of the great- 
est general the world ever saw; on the 
other, an immense empire, under a 
despot, is to prove the zeal of its 
semi-barbarous inhabitants in its de- 


fence. Both are enemies to Britain, 
and the longer the conflict, the better 
is itfor us: if the mighty hero is foil- 
ed in this attempt, Europe may see 
the return of peace; and if Provi- 
dence allows him to overthrow the 
slavish empire, he will intreduce into 
it better laws, and exhaust himself in 
oriental efforts. 

In this situation of affairs, what part 
is Sweden to take? Notwithstanding 
the immense preparations of Bona- 
parte, that kingdom is safe from im- 
mediate attack, for our fleet has the 
command of the Baltic, and under its 
protection the Swedes may defy the 
French. But is it the interest of that 
country to be so united with us? and 
will the French heir to the crown so 
forget his country and his country- 
men? . These are questions not easily 
answered. It appears, however, that 
a considerable intercourse has taken 
place between Britain and Sweden, 
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and an envoy from this country is said 
to have landed in Sweden, having in 
charge no small quantity of dollars. 
In this case we may see Britain, Swe- 
den, and Russia renewing their trea- 
ties of perpetual amity, to be broken 
at a convenient opportunity, when, 
like partners in a country dance, they 
go out to seek for new alliances... 

Spain presents to us a new appear- 
ance. The triumph is only ‘on our 
side this month, The English ad- 
vanced into the Spanish territory, and 
laid siege to the town of Badajoz.— 
This, if not relieved, which it could 
be only by a great battle, was expect- 
ed speedily to fall; though it was said 
to be defended by a skilful engineer, 
who would not surrender to the last 
extremity. ‘Towns, however, it- is 
well known, cannot hold out beyond 
a limited time. An outwork was ta- 
ken, and preparations were made for 
a general assault, and the town was 
taken by storm. Dreadful was the 
slaughter upon this cccasion of our 
troops, so that it may be doubted whe- 
ther the capture can compensate for 
the loss we have sustained. <A consti- 
tution has also been given to Spain 
since our last, and the Cortez have 
sworn to it in great solemnity. But 
the first article in it may well occasion 
a doubt in the mind of an honest Spa- 
niard which to prefer, the yoke of the 
Napoleon dynasty, or the new system 
under the imbecility of ¢ Bourbon; 
whether to have religious liberty un- 
der the French, with the improve- 
ments which they have made in civil 
government; or to retain their priests, 
and their monks, and their horrible 
inquisition, with a few changes in their 
old system of government. ‘The Spa- 
niards see now the extent of what they 
are fighting for; but surely the time 
is gone by for any enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of bigotry and priestcraft. It is 
a melancholy sight: an army fighting 
for liberty, and followed by the swarm 
of devouring locusts in black, white, 
and grey, to censuine the produce of 
useful industry, to stifle the spirit 
of enquiry, and to prevent the just 
exercise of the powers of the human 
mind. 

At home many important subjects 
haye pressed upon the public atten- 
tion, and, among them, we are sorry 
to state the discontents in several 
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counties, which have broken out in 
alarming riots. The Catholic qwestion 
and the East-India company have oc- 
casioned very great discussions; and 
the latter has laid before the public 
the more important documents. Pre- 
vious!y to their general meeting, the 
Court of Directors issued to their pro- 
prietors copies of papers, respecting 
the negotiation for a renewal of the 
East-India company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges. These papers contain chiefly 
a correspondence between the chair- 
man and the present Lord Melville, 
then Mr. Dundas, and they form a 
quarto volume of eighty-six pages. 
The correspondence opens with an en- 
quirv from Mr. Dundas, in 1808, whe- 
ther the company thought it expedient 
now to bring forward the subject of 
renewing the eharter? To this they 
reply in the affirmative, and offer some 
suggestions as foundations of a new 
agreement. The first is the continu- 
ance of the Indian system and govern- 
ment, with its monopoly, and the con- 
stitution of the Indian army. 2dly, 
The allowance of the clear right of the 
company to the territorial possessions, 
Sdly, Due care to be taken to secure 
the proper share of advantage in any 
amelioration of the company’s affairs, 
and no measure to be adopted that can 
reduce the value of their capital stock. 
4th, The arrangement of a plan for 
the liquidation of the Indian debt by 
means of reimbursements from the 
Indian territory and revenue. 5th, A 
proper arrangement for future military 
expenses between the public and the 
company. 6th, The renewal of the 
charter for the same number of years 
as the last. 

To this a reply was made in the 
same order :—Ist, The continuance of 
the system of government allowed 
with alterations only in its details, 
extending probably the authority of 
the board Esa et 2dly, The right 
to the extent sometimes maintained 
on the part of the company cannot 
be allowed. Sdly, All the reasoning 
in the third article not allowed, and 
the proportion of benefit to be derived 
by the company or the public, subject 
to future discussion. ° 4th, The liqui- 
dation of the debt to be considered as 
a measure of indispensible necessity 
to both company and the public. 
5th, Allowed to the fullest extent. 
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6th, No material objection to this 
point. 

In addition, Mr. Dundas makes use 
of this remarkable expression :—* Jt 
is fit that the court should now under- 
stand, distinctly, that I cannot hold 
out to them the expectation that his 
Majesty's ministers will concur in an 
application to parliament for a re- 
newal of any privileges to the East- 
India company, which will prevent 
British merchants from trading to and 
from [ndia, (China being excepted) : 
another point which would probably 
be deemed indispensible, is an alie- 
ration in the military system of India;” 
though the nomination of cadets may 
be continued in the court of directors, 
In January, 1909, the directors reply 
in a very long letter, in which they 
maintain that, *‘if either of the two 
propositions respecting the Indian 
trade and the Indian army were to be 
acted upon in the sense which‘ the 
terms of it seem obvieusly to conyey, 
the court have no hesitation in de- 
claring their decided conviction, that 
it would effectually supersede and de- 
stroy, not merely the rights of the 
East-India company, but the system 
of Indian administration established 
by the acts of 1784 and 1793." Te 
prove this they enter into a long chaia 
of reasoning, which conveys suf, 
ficiently their sense of the disadvan- 
tages to themselves, but by no means 
a proper view of the advantages, 
which the public will obtain by a 
change of system. 

The question slept for some time, 
but was revived by a letter from Lord 
Melville, in December 1811, in which 
he does not go materially from his 
former lettcr, but expresses his readi- 
ness to enter into a detail of the rey 
strictions that might be thought neces- 
sary on opening the trade to private 
individuals—to delay the arrangement 
respecting the army—and to receive 
any suggestions on the debt, and the 
mode of providing funds for its liqui- 
dation. In reply, the directors express 
a hope that, “if an open trade is al- 
lowed, such regulations will be adopt. 
ed as will prevent the highly dange- 
rous intercourse of Europeans with 
the East; and that his Majesty's mp 


nisters have not had in view the, 


hazardous experiment of dispersing 
over all the ports of England and Ire- 
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land a trade now brought, with so 
much advantage both to the company 
and the public, to the single port of 
London.” Ip this letter, dated March, 
1812, they enter into a vindication of 
the company, and an attempt to shew 
how little has been gained by them, 


and how much by the public, by the’ 


part they have taken in war. After 
this the committee of correspondence 
drew up some hints, which were sub- 
mitted to the consideration of Lord 
Melville. In this they specify that 
no British ship shall go to, nor British 
subject reside in, China, without li- 
cence from the company; and the 
produce of China shall be imported 
only by the company, which is to have 
the power of levying duties in India 
upon British subjects. All the trade 
to be brought to London, and sold at 
the company’s sale; the traders to pay 
five per cent. for the warehousing and 
management of the trade; no ship to 
sail for India except from Lundon.— 
Silk and saltpetre to be confined to 
the company. Private ships to be of 
four huudred tons burden or upwards, 
and the intercourse with India to be 
under certain restrietions. The nuin- 
ber of king’s troops in India to be 


fixed, and an arrangement to be made 


with the post-office. The surplus of 
the company, after a dividend of ten 
and a half per cerit. to be appropriated 
to the diminution of the debt, and that 
payable in 1812; 1813 to be funded 
by the minister, the interest of it to 
be paid into the exchequer by the 
company. Private ships not to go 
farther eastward than Point Romania, 
” northward than the equinoctial 
ine. 

On the above hints Lord Melville 
made his observations, allowing China 
to be preserved solely for the com- 
pany not allowing the confinement 
of the private trade to London, nor 
of silk to the company—leaving to the 
private trader to exercise his own 
judgmeit on the size of the ships— 
allowing a limitation to the number 
of king’s troopsabolishing the pre- 
Sent system between the post-office 
and the company—securing ten and 
a half to the proprietors, and giv- 
ing encouragement on the plan for 
funding the debt. Thus much has 
been settled between the bigh con- 
tracting parties; and the company 
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seems to have gained much more in 
the negociation than could reasonably 
have been expected. 

In consequence of the above com- 
munication a general meeting of the 
proprietors was holden, and an im- 
portant debate took place; not that 
there was much difference of opinion, 
but the views of the company were 
thus placed in the clearest light. 
The question was stated by the first 
proprietor who spoke to be simply 
this, whether they were disposed to 
receive a new charter coupled. with 
the conditions of opening the trade 
indiscriminately ; for the other point, 
respecting the army, had been con- 
ceded. He conceived, if it were 
opened, the British merchant should 
have the preference; though he was 
convinced that an unmodified and 
indiscriminate trade was calculated 
to destroy the hopes of the new ad- 
venturers, and to injure the company. 
Its consequences would be seen in the 
division of India, under a multitude 
of chieftains, commanders of vessels 
would head detachments, and every 
dominion, not under military con- 
troul, would be subverted. The com- 
pany's ships were therefore the proper 
medium of traffic; and the produce 
of India should continue to be sold 
byauction. He ended an able speech 
hy a resolution, approving the con- 
duct of the directors, and recommend- 
ing a request to governinent for some 
adequate compensation for the sacri- 
fices to be made by the company. 

An objection was made, by another 
proprietor, to the attempt to have the 
dividends increased, because he saw 
no probability of its being admitted 
by administration or by parliament. 
For however meritorious the conduct 
of the company has been, it must be 
recollected, that the public expec- 
tation, at the time the last charter was 
granted, had been disappointed— 
hopes had not been realized—the 
promise of an annual payment to the 
nation was never performed; and 
there had been no saving as calcu- 
lated upon for the liquidation of their 
debts. Would it not then injure their 
cause, under such circumstances, to 
urge the payment of any additional 
dividend to the proprietors? Allow- 
ing the openingof the trade, he thought 
it ought to be confined to the port of 
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London; and a particular recom- 
mendation on this head to the directors 
ought to be resolved upon. In a con- 
test with government, however, all 
was power on one side, and all was 
weakness on the other; and however 
well disposed administration might 
be, its inclinations might be thwarted 
by the votes of the members for com- 
mercial towns.—Another proprietor 
contended, that the company had sur- 
rendered all that had been asked of 
them, and had gained nothing in re- 
turn,the details only being left tothem. 
It was not the profits of the company 
which were now under discussion, 
but the political security of the great 
and extensive dominions which they 
had acquired in the East. 

The chairman would not allow that 
all had been conceded on one side; 
for he asked, was the security.ef the 
trade to China nathing? Was the 
controul of the army by the company 
nothing? Was the pledge of the mi- 
nisters to assist the company in raising 
money nothing? Was the confine- 
ment of the India and China trade to 
the port of London nothing? The 


ininister, it might be said, could not 
carry all these points, but was his 


pledge nothing? 
through life he had always considered 
two things; Ist, what ought tobe done, 
and, 2dly, what could be done. Le 
would have continued the trade on 
the old footing, but this was im- 
possible. He had then no alterna- 
tive, but to consider what could be 
done, and to make the best of it.— 
If the charter were not renewed, the 
public would come in for the whole 
of the trade. If the ministry would 
not assist them, but on condition of 
opening the trade, were they to go to 
the House of Cammons without any 
pledge from the government of their 
support? 

In reply to this it was urged, that it 
would be a perilous undertaking for 
any government to attempt to destroy 
the East-India company; and such a 
matter would afford serious delibera- 
tion in parliament and in the coun- 
try. Another proprietor said, that it 
was impossible for the company to 
contend against the general voice of 
the country; for there were very few 
out of the court who did not leudly 
call for the repeal or modification of 
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the charter. It was necessury, there. 
fore, to vield something to secure the 
remainder. By another proprictoran 
important suggestion was made, If 
says he, it is necessary that a strong 
party should be formed to resist the 
minister, and to protect the interests 
of the .East-India company, it could 
only be obtained by a determinatiog 
of the proprietors to stand by each 
other, for the ‘maintenance of thei: 
common cause. ‘They could not ad. 
vance up to ministers,or plantTippoos 
great cunsagainst the treasury to com. 
pel the grant of pecuniary assistance, 
or the renewal of the charter: and the 
court of directors had, therefore, done 
well in conceding some comparatively 
unimportant poimts, for the sake of, 
securing the most valuable privilege, 
It was wise to give way a little, lest 
the consequences of resistance should 
be worse: to allow a little evil tobe 
done, Jest greater should ensue— 
After a repetition of approbation of 
the directors from various quarters, ‘ 
the resolutions were agreed to, anda 
petition to parliament for the renewal 
of the charter was read and adopted 
unanimously. 

Phe petition has been presented to 
the House; but it has been followed’ 
by others from the great commercial 
and manufacturing towns, requesting 
the trade to be laid open, and in all 
of them are such forcible appeals to 
common sense as one would think 
could not be resisted. What, indeed, 
can be more absurd than that an in- 
mens¢ part of the world should be 
confined to a few individuals in the 
country, whilst admission is allowed 
to foreigners. However useful a mo- 
nopoly might be in the early stages! 
the commerce of this country, it 
ceases to be so when navigation is 
improved, and many scores of cot- 
mercial towns can embark a capitil 
in the trade, each superior to what 
was first advanced by the East-India 
company. China alone has a popt- 
lation of three hundred millions, ant 
its trade is confined to one pally; 
but if British industry were wt 
shackled, our vessels would be sett 
in various ports of that empire—At 
animated debate will take place it 
both houses of parliament, and there 
cannot be a. doubt that the India 
system will undergo a material chang 
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Qld prejudices are giving way, and 
the Chinese may, hereafter, establish 
housés in Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Exeter. 

‘we meetings have taken place at 
the Guildhall of the citizens of Lon- 
don, in the first of which they passed 
some unanimous resolutions on the 
circumstances connected with the 
Regent's retaining of the ministry, 
and agreed on a petition to him, in 
which were expressed, in strong lan- 
snage, the grievances under which 
they considered the country to labour. 
The sherifis, us usual, waited on the 
Regent to know when he would re- 
ceive the address and petition; and 
were informed by him, that he should 
receive it at his levee in the usual 
way; and with respect to forms, re- 
ferred them to the secretary of state, 
who observed that it could not be re- 
ceived on the throne, but thata depu- 
tation of the livery might attend at 
the levee in their livery gowns. It 
has been a question imprudently agi- 
tated in this reign, whether the pe- 
tition from a common hall should be 
received on the throne, it being al- 
lowed that a petition from the inferior 
body, the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council, is to have this. compli- 
ment paid to them; and the city of 
London, duly assembled, naturally 
thinks itself entitled to this mark of 
respect, which also ensures a hearing 
of its addresses. At the last meeting, 
a variety of resolutions was proposed 
aad passed, expressive of the rights of 
the citizens to address the throne, and 
containing several of the topics of the 
petition; and it was resolved, that 
these resolutions should be conveved 
to the Regent by the sheriffs. The 
Prince therefore may come, if he 
pleases, to the knowledge of the sen- 
timents of a very great portion of the 
country by reading these resolutions, 
and also the petition, which has been 
copied into the public papers. The 
latter accuses the ministers of profli- 
gate expenditure—disregard of the 
sufferings of the people— determined 
Tesistance to every measure tending 
to thereformation of abuses—bigotted 
rigour in withholding from a large 
mass of our fellow-subjects the due 
exercise of their civil and political 
rights—declares the corruptions of 
the ministers to be as notorious as the 


sun at noon day--that they have 
evinced a total disregard of public 
principle—and that their practices 
have been chiefly directed to the cor- 
ruption of parliament and their own 
personal aggrandisement. [t is no 
wonder that the ministers should dis- 
suade the hearing of such an address, 
fer it could not but bring to their 
minds such circumstances as they 
must wish to be for ever buried in 
oblivion. 

These meetings were stigmatised in 
the profligate papers of the day, as 
assemblies of low shop-keepers, who 
feared the appearance of a merchant 
or a banker, and whose influence and 
consequence would be really seen at 
the general election. But it cannot 
be denied that thev speak the senti- 
ments of a very large part of the 
community; and we know nothing 
so easy or so absurd as to cast reflec- 
tions upon men on account of their 
occupations. We have seen a meet- 
ing of merchants and bankers, and 
the riot and tumult that prevailed 
in it;and the disgraceful sentiments 
uttered by it, will always make us pre- 
fer a constitutional body to such an 
assembly. {t was said, also, that the 
question ought to have been tried in 
the common council, whose right to 
address the throne was admitted on 
all sides. This bint was by no means 
lost, for soon after a motion was made 
in the common council to the same 
purpose, ane similar arguments were 
used as in the cominon hall. The ad- 
dress was proposed in a very eloquent 
speech by Mr. Quin, and was strongly 
contested; but,’on taking the votes, 
there appeared to be for it 98, and 
against it 92; and in consequence an 
address was drawn up according fo 
Mr. Quin’s ideas, end agreeing with 
that of the common hall. Thus the 
sense of the first city iv England has 
been decidedly taken, and the real 
evil is pointed out in proper terms, 
namely, the want of a reform in par- 
liament. All grievances sink in com- 
parison of this, but we despair of its 
removal. All the Bigots will resist it, 
and All the Talents will give reform 
but a languid support. The latter lost 
the opportunity, when they were in 
power, and the country is beginning 
to hold both parties very cheap, and 
to draw the only line that is worth 
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drawing between men, namely, whe- 
ther they are for or against a reform 
in parliament. 

A pleasing circumstance has occur- 
red, which we could wish to be the 
forerunner of similar events, and of 
the restoration of English bonour, 
now destroyed by the corruption of 
the higher ranks, and the facility with 
which they can introduce their de- 
pravity into the middle aud lower 
classes. We have already mentioned 
that Sir Samuel Romilly had been 
invited by the city of Bristol to be a 
candidate for the representation ina 
future parliament. He had accepted 
their invitation, and in consequence 
of it he lately paid them a visit, and 
was received with all those respectful 
honours which may be paid by in- 
dependent voters to an honourable 
mind. Sir Samuel returned his thanks 
in an appropriate speech, in which he 
expressed his gratitude for the com- 
pliments paid to him, his reasons for 
not canvassing, bis denial of the in- 
tention imputed to him, of-disturbing 
the peace of Bristol. On the litter 
subject od peg observed, that he 
had too good an opinion of the city to 


suppose its peace capable of being 
interrupted, ‘* because men gave their 
votes honestly and conscientiously; 


for it was to the proper exercise of 
those rights that the country must now 
Jook for its salvation, that every thing 
depended on parliament, and those by 
whom parliament was created, and 
honest independent electors made ho- 
nest and independent members of par- 
Jiament.” At the dinner, on return- 
ing his thanks upon his health being 
given, aiter several very judicious re- 
marks, he expressed his satisfaction 
that calumny had-found so little to fix 
upon him, the chief things being that 
he had enjoyed the place of solicitor- 
general, that he could not do the pri- 
vate business of the city, that he was 
devoted to a party, and that he was a 
foreigner. The first he allowed, and 
added, too, that under similar circum- 
stances he would accept of the same 
place; but no place could make him 
alter his principles. To the second 
he replied, that he would faithfully 
attend to the local interests of the 
city. Onthethird head, he confessed 
that he did adhere to that strenuous 


asserter of civil and religtous liberty, 
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Mr. Fox, and to the administration 
which abolished the slave trade, ang 
reduced the enlisting of soldiers to, 
limited period; but his conduct ig 
parliament proved that he was not 
servilely attached to any party. (py 
the fourth point, the charge of being 
a foreigner, he did not blush to own 
his extraction. He was au English. 
man, the son of an Euglishman; but 
his grandfather was an Englishinan 
by choice, not by birth, being a pro. 
testant, he, though heir to a consi. 
derable landed estate near Montpe. 
lier, left his country on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, and preferreda 
good conscience and an industrious 
life to the enjoyment of affluence 
under tyranny and religious oppres- 
sion. He engaged in trade, educated » 
his sons to useful trades, and left them, 
instead of his original patrimony, no 
other inheritance than the habits of 
industry he had given them, the ex- 
ample of his own virtuous life, an 
hereditary detestation of tyranny and 
injustice, and an ardent zeal in the 
cause of civil and religious freedom. 
The applause of the hearers may easi- 
ly be conceived, and we may envy 
Bristol the honour of such a represen- 
tative: but though every city’ and 
borough cannot find men of stich 
splendid talents, yet still honour and 
integrity are qualities of which this 
island is not yet entirely destitute. If 
worthy men are sought after,” they 
will be found: but the borough-thon- 
gering faction is at no difficulty in its 
selection, since the baser the indiv- 
dual, the more adapted lre is to their 
purpose. 

The riots in several counties form 4 
sad contrast to the prospects held out 
to us at Bristol, and we lament to s¢ 
the blindness to their own interests, 
which breaks out so often in the ms 
nufacturing counties. [t is to manv- 
factures, to the shortening of the pre 
cess of labour, that they are indebted 
for the prosperity they have enjoyed; 
but improvements’ in manufactures, 
which must continually take place, 
are the objects of their vengeance— 
The spirit that broke out in Notting: 
hamshire has burst forth in the Wet 
Riding of Yorkshire, and at Shefteld 
threatened very alarming results. Fac 
tories have been burnt down, and live 
lost: but as the administration is prt 
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pated for these ‘evils, and persons of 
property will, it is to be hoped, stand 
forth in the defence of-it, there is 

feat reason to believe that traiquil- 
‘lity will be restored, before'the mis- 
guided populace has collected in such 
strength as to ruin both themselves 
and their employers.—At Manchester, 
the confusion arose from a different 
cause—from the folly of the upper 
classes in calling a meeting to address 
the Prince Regent, in a tone of, pane- 
gyric which could not but'give rise to 
vehement oppositions The conse- 
quence was, that acrimonious: papers 
appeared on both sides. Multitudes 
came into town on the day of meet- 
ing, which was postponed, and a riot, 
happily soon got under, ensued. The 
addressers had a petty meeting after- 
wards in a different place, where they 
agreed. on-an address, which, they 
hawked about the town, and had the 
mortification of finding that. few sig- 
natures were to be obtained, and what 
they gained were owing to influence, 
not to any feeling in the address. 

The catholic question bas filled the 
Houses with petitions, and protestants 
appear in the list to plead the cause of 
their brethren of. a different persua- 
sion. A change of sentiment respect- 
ing this subject has evidently taken 
place in the kingdom. Neither party 
are any longer the dupes of their re- 
spective priests, nor do- they Attach 
that consequence to the disputes of 
schoolmen, which formerly disgraced 
this ration. They see that the differ- 
ence between the two religions is very 
slight, and that it is not worth while 
to quarrel for the tenets of either side. 
All the Bigots have not been able to 
renew the cry of No Popery, and what 
is singular, no petitions have been 
sent from. England, agaidst the catho- 
lics, but from the. two universities ; 
aud from them they were not. gained 
without. stout resistance, and in one 
withoat a species of manéeuvre, which 
does no credit te the pretended pro- 
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testant capsé. It is: reniarkable, too, 
that the Chancellors of both ' these 
learned bodies presented their peti- 
tions, as matters of duty, notiof choice ; 
and that at Cambridge, the notice of 
the petition was given on the Sunday, 
and it was brought forward on the 
Monday, and the drawers up of the 
petition knew! not how to designate 
properly the sect which they attacked. 
.- In the. House of Lords the debate 
lasted only one night, and a prince of 
the blood spoke eloquently in favour 
of the catholics. The question was 
introduced by Lord Donoughmore in 
a most able manner, and’ Lord Wel- 
lesley considered it as a true statesman. 
The cloguence and the arguinent were 
on one side, the numbers on the other: 
but the catholics lost nothing by the 
debate, unless we may say, that the 
more their religion is probed into, as 
well as that of their established oppo- 
nents,:the less will certain maxims of 
either party bear the ordeal of reason 


and conrmon sense.—In the Com- 


mous, one day did not suffice. Mr. 
Grattan was: the. mover, and he left 
little to be said by any that followed 
him, though Dr. Duigenan, in his 
usual strain, raked every thing toge- 
ther that could be said against the 
religion of our forefathers in the dark 
ages. In’this he had séveral imitators, 
who did not recollect fire lighted 
by Cranmer in Smithfield; the cru. 
elties of Laud, and the “severities 
against the dissenters.in the tifne of 
Charles H. But the division proved 
that a better setise is returning to the 
country; the catholics had more this 
time than at any former division, there 
being 215 for, and: 300 against them : 
and Mr. Perceval himself, exceedingly 
indignant that ‘he should be esteemed 
a bigot, hel:! out the language of Mu- 
sidora, in Thomson's Seasons, and gave 
them hopes of his future favour. ‘The 
reign of All the Bigots will not last for 
ever. 
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GAZETTE INTELLIGENCE. 
HE Gazette, of March 28, con- 
tains dispatches from Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Edward Pellew, Bart. on 
board his majesty's ship Caledonia, at 
Port Mahon, Feb. 8, 1812; inclosing 
two letters from Captain Codrington 
of the Blake, dated on board that ship 
off Mataro, the 25th of January and 
gd of February last, containing'an ac- 
count of the promising situation of af- 
fairs in Catalonia, according to the 
latest information ; and the repulse of 
the enemy in the neighbourhood of 
Tarragona, by General Lacy, and the 
Baron D'Eroles. Besides Col. Reding 
severely wounded on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, Colonels Villimal and De Creuft, 
were likewise wounded in the hard 
fought battle of the 24th, in which the 
French are said to have left 600 dead 
on the field. 
Another dispatch, transmitted. by 
Sir E. Pellew, contains an account of 
a gallant action between his majesty’s 


ships, Alceste, Attive, and Unité, and’ 


three French frigates, La Pauline, La 
Persanne, off Lissa, on the 29th of 
November 1811, when La Pauline, 
Captain M. Montford, of 44 guns, es- 
caped, and La Pomone of the same 
rate, and La Persanne of 26, were 
taken. The Alceste which fought La 
Pauline was in too crippled a state 
to pursne the enemy, upon whom 
Captain Maxwell bestows high enco- 
miums for the skill and bravery with 
which he fought his ships.—The Al- 
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The Gazette of April 2d, contains 
dispatches from the Earl of Welling- 
ton dated Elvas, March 13, 1912, men- 
tioning his removal from thence to 
Frenada, and that the enemy bad made 
no movement nor performed any ope- 
ration of importance since he last ad- 
dyessed the Earl of Liverpeol. 

From the camp before Badajoz:. 
March 20, his lordship mentioned 
that he invested that place on the left 
of the river Guadiana on the 16th, 
breaking ground on the following day, 
and extablishing a parallel within two 
hundred yards of the outwork, called 
the Picurine, which embraces the 
whole of the south-east angle of the 
fort. A sortie had been made by 2000 
of the enemy on the preceding day 
without effecting any object, they be- 
ing driven iu with considerable loss. 
On this occasion Captain-Cuthbert, 
aide-de-camp to Lieutenant General. 
Picton, was killed and Lieutenant 
Fletcher slightly wounded. 

The Supplement to the Gazette 
of Tuesday, April 14," coutains a dis- 
patch from Earl Wellington, which 
states, that the operations of the siege 
of Badajoz continued, notwithstanding 
the badness of the weather, till the 
25th inst. On that day a fire from 28 
pieces of ordnance in six batteries, 
two of which were intended to fire up- 
on the out-work, called La Picyrine, 
when Major-General Kempt, being 
commanded to attack that out-work by 
storm, his lordship thus describes this 


ceste had twenty men killed and judicious and gallant operation:— 


wounded, the Active 32, and La Po- 
mone 50. ‘They were from Corfa, 
and were going to join the squadron at 
Trieste. ; 

_The Gazette of March $1, contains 
dispatches from Rear Admiral Foley, 
commander in chief in the Downs, 
inclosing an accouut of an attack made 
upon the enemy's flotilla, consisting of 
twelve brigs of three brass twenty-four 
pounders, and one eight inch howitzer, 
with fifty men each and a lugger, as- 
sisted with great gallantry by Captain 
Trollope of bis majesty’s ship Griffon, 
which terminated ip the capture of 
three brigs and the putting of two on 
shore. This flotilla had sailed.from 
Boulogne on the 25th inst., was going 
to Cherburgh, 


** The attack was male by 500 men of 
the 3d division, formed into three de- 
tachments: the right under the com- 
mand of Major Shaw, of the74th; the 
centre under the Hon. Captain Powys, 
of the 83d; and the left under Major 
Rudd, of the 77th regiment. The 
communication betw®n the outwork 
and the body of the place, was entered 
on its right and left by the right and 
left detachments, each consisting of ~ 
200 men ; half of each of which detach- 

ments protected the attack from sallies 

from the fort, while the others attacked. 
the work in its gorge. 

“‘ It was first entered, however, by 
the centre detachment of 100 men, 
under the command of the Hon. Cap= 
tain Powys, of the 38d regiment, who 
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éscaladed the wotk at the saljent an- 
gle, at a point at which the pallisades 
had been {injured by our fire. The 
detachments which attacked the work 
by the gorge had the most seri- 
ous difficulties to contend with, as it 
was closed by not less than three rows 
of strong pallisades, defended by mus- 
ketry, and a place of arms for the gar- 
rison, musket proof, and leopholed 
throughout. When the attack upon 
the salient angle, however, succeeded, 
the whole got into the work. 

“The enemy's garrison in the out- 
work consisted of two hundred and 
fifty men, with seven pieces of artilte- 
ry, under the command of Colonel 
Gaspard Thiero, of the etat-major of 
the army of the south; but very few, if 
any, escaped. The colonel, three other 
officers, and eighty-six men, have been 
taken prisoners, and the remainder 
were either killed by the fire of our 
troops or drowned in the inundation 
of the river Rivellas. The enemy 
made a sortie from the ravelin called 
St. Roque, either with a view to reco- 
ver La Picurina, or to protect the re- 
treat of the garrison, but they were 
immediately Stived in by the detach- 
ments stationed in the communication 
to protect the attack. 

“* Major-General Kempt mentions 
ip high terms in his report the cool 
and persevering gallantry @ the ofh- 
cérs and troops; of which indeed the 
strenyth of the work, which they car- 
xied, affords the best proof. He parti- 
cularly mentions Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hardinge, of the staff of the Portuguese 
army, who attended him on this occa- 
sion, Captain Bennett, -his aid-de- 
camp, and Brigade-Major Wilde, who 
was unfortunately killed by a cannon- 
shot after the work was in our posses- 
sion; likewise Capt. Holloway, Lieu- 
tenants Gipps and Stanway, of the 
Royal Engineers, who conducted the 
several deta¢hnients to the points of 
attack ; and Majors Sliaw and Rudd, 
and the Hon. Captain Powys, who 
commanded the several detachments. 
These three officers were wounded, 
thelafter on the parapet of the work, 
which jie had been the first to mount 
by the ladders. 

“ T have to add to this account the 
high sense [entertain of the judicious 
manner and gallantry with which Ma- 
jor-General Kempt carried into exe- 
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cution the service which I had entrust. 
ed to him, 

“We thus established ourselves jg 
La Picuriva on the night of the 25th, 
and opened the second parallel within 
300 yards of the body of the place; in 
which two batteries were commenced 
last night.” 

The return of the killed and wound- 
ed from the 18th to the 22d of March 
is stated at 726, amongst which there 
are seven British officers killed, and 
twenty-eight wounded. 

Storming of Badajoz. 

‘The London Gazette extraordinary, 
of Friday, April 24, contains dispatches 
from the Earl of Wellington, dated 
camp before Badajoz, April 7, 1812. 
The latter of these states, that theoper- * 
ations before that place were brought 
to a close on the night of the 6th, by 
the capture of the place by storm. 

The plan. for the attack was, that | 
Lieut. Gen. Picton should attack the 
castle of Badajoz by escalade, with the 
3d division, and a detachment from the 
guard in the trenches ftom the sth di- 
vision, under Major W iJson of the 48th, 
were to attack the ravelin of St. Roque 
upon his left; while the 4th division, 
under the Hon. Major-General Col, 
ville, and the light division, under 
Lieut.-Col, Barnard should attack the 
breaches in the bastions of La Trini- 
dad and of Santa Maria, and in the 
curtain by which they are connected, 
The 5th divison were to accupy the 
ground which the 4th and light divi- 
sions had occupied during the siege, 
and Lieut.-Gen. Leith was to makea 
false attack upon the outwork called 
Pardeleras, and another ou the works 
ofthe fort towards the Guadiana, with 
the left brigade of the division under 
Major-General Walker, which he was 
to turn into a real attack, if circun- 
stances should prove favourable ; au 
Brigadier Gen. Power, who invest 
the place with his Portuguese brigade 
on the right of the Guadiana, was di- 
rected to make false attacks on the 
tete-du-pont, the fort St. Christoval, 
and the new redoubts called Mon- 
coeur. 

The attack was accordingly made 
at ten at night, Lieut.-Gen. Picton 
preceding, by a few minutes, the attack 
by the remainder of the troops. 

Major-General Kempt led this al- 
tack, which went out from the right 
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of the first parallel; he was unfortu- 
nately wounded in crossing the river 
Rivellas below the inundation; but 
notwithstanding this circumstance, and 
the obstinate resistance of the enemy, 
the castle was carried by escalade, and 
the Sd division established in it at 
about half-past eleven. 

Whilethiswas going on, Major Wil- 
son, of the 48th regiment, carried the 
ravelin of St.Roque by the gorge, witha 
detachment of 200 men of the guard in 
the trenches, and, with the assistance 
of Major Squire. of the Engineers, es- 
tablished himself within that work. 

The 4th and light divisions moved 
to the attack from the camp along the 
left of the river Rivellas and of the in- 
undation.. They were not perceived 
by the enemy till they reached the co- 
vered way, and the advanced guards of 
the two divisions descended, without 
difficulty, into the ditch, protected by 
the fire of the parties stationed on the 
glacis for that purpose; and they ad- 
vanced to the assault of the breaches, 
led by their gallant officers, with the 
utmost intrepidity; but such was the 
nature of the obstacles: prepared by 
the'enemy at the top and behind the 
breaches, and so determined their re- 
sistance, that our troops could not es- 
tablish themselves within the place. 
Many brave officers and soldiers were 
killed or wounded by explosions at the 
top of the breaches; others who suc- 
ceeded to them were obliged to give 
way, having fownd it impossible to pe- 
netrate the obstacles which the enemy 
had prepared to impede their progress. 
These attempts were repeated till after 
twelve at night, when, finding that 
success was not to be attained; and 
that Lieutenant-General Picton was 
established in the castle, I ordered that 
the 4th and light divisions might retire 
to the ground on which they had first 
assembled for the attack. 

In the mean time Major-General 
Leith had pushed forward Major-Ge- 
neral Walker's brigade on the left, sup- 
ported by the 38th regiment ‘under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Nugent, and the 
15th Portuguese regiment under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel De Regoa; ‘and he 
had made a false attack upon ‘the Par- 
deleras'with the 8th Cacadores, under 
Major Hill. Major-General Walker 
forced the barrier on the road of Oli- 
venca, ahd entered the covered way. on 
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the left of thehastion of St. Vicerite, 
close to. the Guadiana. He there’ de- 
scended into the ditch, and -escaladed 
the face of the bastion of St. Vicente, 

Licutenant-General Leithsupported 
this attack by the 38th regiment and 
the 15th Portuguese réginvent; amd 
our troops being thus established in 
the castle, which commiahds all the 
works of the town, and in thé town; 
and the 4th and light divisons being 
formed again for the attack of the 
breaches, all resistance ‘ceased; and 
at day light in the morning, the Go- 
vernor General, Philipon, who had 
retired to Fort St. Christoval, surret- 
dered, together with Genetal ,Vei- 
Jdnde, and all the staff, and the whole 
garrison. 

I have not got accurate reports of the. 
strength of the garrison, or of the num- 
ber of the prisoners; but General Phi- 
lippon has. informed me, thatit con- 
sisted of five thousand men, at the 
coimmencement of the’siege, of which 
twelve hundred were killed-or wound- 
ed during the operations, hesides those 
lost in the assault of the place. There 
were five French battalions besides 
two of the regiment of Hesse D'Arm- 
stadt, and the artillery, engineers, &&c,; 
and | understand there are four thou- 
sand prisoners. 

It is impossible that any expression 
of mine can convey to your lordshi 
the sense which | entertain of the gal. 
lantry of the officers and troops upon 
this occasion. : 

The list of killed and wounded will 
shew that the general officers, the 
staffattached tothem, the commatiding 
and other officers of regiments, put 
themselves at the head of the attacks 
which they severally directed, and set 
the example of gallantry which was so 
well followed by their men. 

His lordship observed that in a for- 
mer dispatch he had reported the dif- 
ficulties with which he had to-contefd, 
in consequence of the failure of the 
Potuguese civil authorities, of the pro- 
vince of the.Alentejo, to perform their 
duty, and supply the army with the 
means of transport ; and that these dif- 
ficulties continued to exist, though ge- . 
heral Victoria, the governor of Elves, 
had done every thing in his power to 
contribute to the success of bis ma- 
jesty’s troops. 

The grand total of killed aud wound- 
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ed from the 18th of March, to the 7th 
of April 1819, inclusive, is stated, at 
72 officers, 51 serjeants, 2 drummers, 
910 rank and file killed; 806 officers,. 
216 serjeants, 17 drummers, 3248, rank 
and file wounded; 1 serjeant, 62 rank 
and file missing. 

His lordship mentions that Marshal 
Soult had left Seville, and had re- 
opened his communication with the 
troops which had retired fron: Estre- 
madura under Gen. Drouet, having 
arrived at Llerena on the 4th: and ac- 
cording to the last reports to the 4th 
from the frontiers of Castile, Marshal 
Marmont had established a body of 
troops between the Agueda and the 
Coa, and had reconnoitred Almeida 
on the 8d. The Brigadier Generals 
Trant and Wilson were following 
Soult with the cavalry. 


Orpears tn Councit, &c. 
Reclaration of the Prince Regent. 


The gavernment of France having: 
by ‘an official report, communicated 
by its minister for foreign affairs to the 
conservative senate on the 10th day of 
March last,removed all doubts as to the 
perseverance of that government in 
the assertion of principles, and jn the 
maintenance of a system, not more 
hostile tothe maritime rights and com- 
mercial interests of the British empire, 
than inconsistent with the rights and 
independence of neutral nations ; and 
having thereby plainly developed the 
inordinate pretensions which that sys- 
tem, as promulgated in the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan, was from the 
first. designed to*enforce; his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, deems it proper, upon this formal 
and authentic republication of the prin- 
ciples of those decrees, thus publicly 
to declave his Royal Highness’s deter- 
mination still firmly to resist the intro- 
duction and establishment of this arbi- 
trary code, which the government of 
France openly avows its purpose to 
impose by force upon the world, as the 
law of nations. 

From.the time that the progressive 
‘injustice and violence of the French 
government made it impossible for 
his Majesty any longer to restrain the 
exercise of the rights of war within 
their ordinary limits, without submit- 
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ting to consequences not Tess ruirots 
to the commerce of his dominions, 
than: derogatory to the rights of his 
crown, his Majesty has endeavoured, 
by a restricted and moderate use of 
those rights of retaliation, which'the 
Berlin and Milan decrees necessarily 
called into action, to reconcile neutral 
States to those measures, which the 
conduct of. the enemy had rendered 
unavoidable: and which his Majesty 
has at all times professed his readiness 
to revoke, se soon as the decrees of the 
evemy, which gave occasion to their, 
should be formally and uncondition- 
ally repealed, aad. the commerce of 
neutral nations be restored to its’ a¢- 
customed course. 

At a subsequent period of the war, 
his Majesty, availing himself of the 
then situation of Evurope,. without 
abandoning the principle and object 
of the orders in cooncil of November 
1807, was induced so to limit their 
operation, as materially to alleviate 
the restrictions thereby imposed upon 
neutral commerce. 'The order in coun- 
cil of April, 1809, was substituted in 
the roony of those of November, 1807, 
and the retaliatory system of Great 
Britain acted no longer on every coun 
try in which the aggressive measures 
of the encmy were in force, but was 
confined in its operation to France, 
and to the countries wpon. which the 
French yoke was most strictly impo- 
sed ;-and which had become virtually 
a part of the dominions of France. 

The united states of America re- 
mained nevertheless. dissatisfied; and 
their dissatisfaction has been: greatly 
increased by an artifice too successful- 
ly employed om the part of the enemy, 
who has pretended that the decrees of 
Berlin and Milan were repealed, ab 
though the decree effecting such re- 
peal has never been promulgated ;-al 
though the notification of such pre- 
tended repeal distinctly described it 
to be dependent on conditions, m 
which the enemy knew great Britain 
could never acquiesce: and although 
abundant evidence has since ap 
of their subsequent execution. , 

But the enemy has. at length laid 
aside all dissimulation ; he now pu 
lickly and solemnly declares, net om! 
that those decrees still continue 0 
force, but that they shall-be rigidly 
executed until great Britain shall cour 
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ply with additional conditions, equally 
extravagant; and he further announces 
the penalties of those decrees to be in 
full force against all nations which 
shall suffer their flag to be, as it is 
termed in this new code, “ denationae 
lized.” 

In addition to the disavowal of the 
blockade of May, 1806, and of the 
principles on which that blockade was 
established, and in addition to the re- 
peal of the British orders in council, 
he demands an admission of the prin- 
ciples, that the goods of.an enemy, 
carried under a neutral flag, shall be 
treated as neutral; that neutral pro- 
perty, under the flag of an enemy, 
shall be treated as hostile; that arms 
and warlike stores alone (to the exclu- 
sion of ship timber and other articles 
of naval equipment) shall be regarded 
as contraband of war; and that no 
ports shall be considered ‘as lawfully 
blockaded, except such as are invested 
and besieged, in the presumption of 
their being taken [ex prevention d'etre 
pris) and into which a merchant ship 
cannot enter without danger. 

By these and other demands, the 
enemy in fact requires, thar Great Bri- 
tain, and all civilized nations, shall 
renounce, at his arbitrary pleasure, 
the ordinary and indisputable rights 
of maritime war; that Great Britain, 
in particular, shall forego the advan- 
tages of her naval superiority, and al- 
low the commercial property, as well 
as the produce and manufactures of 
France, and her confederates, to pass 
the ocean in security, whilst the sub- 
jects of Great Britain are to be in ef- 
tect prescribed from all commercial 
intercourse with other nations; and 
the produce and manufactures of these 
realms are to be excluded from every 
country iu the world, to which the 
arms or the influence of the enemy can 
extend, 

Such are the demands, to which the 

ritish government is summoned to 
submit, to the abandonment of _its 
most ancient, essential, and undoubted 
maritime rights. Such is the code by 
which France hopes, under the cover 
ofa neutral flag, to render her com- 
‘erce unassailalle by sea; whilst she 
proceeds to invade ot to incorporate 
with her own dominions, all states that 
hesitate to sacrifice their national in- 
terests at her command, and, in abdi- 
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cation of their just rights, to adopt a 
code, by which they are required to 
exclude, under the mask of municipal 
regulation, whatever is British: from 
their dominions. ° 

The pretext for these extravagant de- 
mands is, that some of these principles 
were adopted by voluntary compact in 
the treaty of Utrecht; as if a treaty 
once existing between two particular 
countries, founded on special and re- 
ciprocal considerations, binding only 
on the contracting parties, and which, 
in the last treaty of peace between the 
same powers, had not been revived, 
were to be regarded as declaratory of 
the public law of nations. 

It is needless for his Royal Highness 
to demonstrate the injustice of such 
pretensions. He might otherwise ap- 
peal to the practice of France herself, 
in this and in former wars: and to her 
own established codes of maritime 
law; it is sufficient that these mew de- 
mands of the enemy form a wide de- 
parture from those conditions on which 
the alledged repeal of the French de-’ 
crees was accepted by America; and 
upon which alone, erroneously assum-" 
ing that repeal to be complete, Ameri- 
ca has claimed a revocation of the Bri- 
tish orders in council. 

His Royal Highness, upon. a review 
of all these circumstances, feels per- 
suaded, that so soon as. this formal de- 
claration,by the government of France, 
of its unabated adherence to the prin- 
ciples and provisions of the Berlin and. 
Milan decrees, shall be made known in 
America, the government of the Uni- 
ted States, actuated not less bya sense 
of justice to Great Britain, than by 
what is due to its own dignity, will be 
disposed to recal those measures of 
hostile exclusion, which, under a mis- 
conception of the real wiews and.con- 
duct of the French government, Ame- 
rica has exclusively applied to the 
commerce and ships of war of Great 
Britain. 

Toacceleratea result so advantageous 
to the true interests of both countries, 
and so conducive to the re-establish« 
ment of perfect friendship between 
them ; and to give a decisive proof of 
his Royal Highness’s . disposition to 
perform the engagements of. his Ma- 
jesty’s government. by revoking the 
ordersin council, whe vever the French 
decrees shall be actually and uncon- 
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ditionally repealed ; his Royal High- prove to have been illusory on the 
ness the Prince Regent has been this part of the enemy 3 and should the re. 
day pleased, in the name qnd on the strictions thereof be still practically 
behalf of his Majesty, and by and with enforced or revived by the enemy, 
the advice of his Majesty's privy coun- Great Britain will be obliged, how. 
cil to order and declare: ever reluctantly, after reasonable no- 
Phat if at any time hereafter the tice to Neut:al Powers, to have re. 
Berlin and Milan decrees shall, hy course to such measures of retaliation 
some authentic act of the French go- as may then appear to be just and ne- 
vernment, publicly promulgated, be cessary. 
expressly and unconditionally repeal- | Westminster, April 21, 1812. 
ed: then and from thenceforth, the 
order in council of the 7th day of Jan. Account of Riots, Murders, &c. in the 
1807, and the order in council of the Country. 
26th day of April, 1809, shall, without | At Manchester, a Percevalian Meet. 
any further order, be, and the same ing of merchants, &c. having been 
lhiereby are declared from thenceforth convened at the Great Room over the 
to be wholly and absolutely revoked: Exchange, on. Wednesday, April 8, 
and further that the full benefit of this in consequence of a requisition, sigried 
order shall be extended to any ship or by 154 persons, for taking into consi- 
vessel captured subsequent to such au- deration a congratulatory address to 
thentic act of repeal of the French de- the Prince Regent, on the wisdom of 
crees, although antecedent to such re- the measures recently adopted by his 
peal,such ship orvessel shall bave com- Royal Highness for the administration 
menced, and shall be in the prosecu- of government, the people assembled 
tion of a voyage, which under the said to the amount of some thousands in 
orders in council, or one of them, St. Aun’s square, entered the Great 
would have subjected her to capture Room by different doors, and dissolved 
and condemnation: and the claimant the meeting. The merchants, upon 
of any ship or cargo which shall be this outrage, postpened the business of 
captured at any time eennegvent to the day, and retired; but it was not 
such authentic act of “% by the so with the populace, they continued 
French government, shall, without for the purposes of mischief: first 
any furtherorder or declaration onthe they broke all the windows, out of 
part of his Majesty's government on which they threw tables and chairs 
this subject, be at liberty to give in and every other moveable. The por- 
évidence in the High Court of Admi- trait of Col. Stanley, one of the mem- 
ralty or any Court of Vice-Admiralty, bers for the county which had been 
before which such ship or vessel, or honoured with a place in the Great 
its cargo, shall be brought for adjudi- Room, was destroyed. About eleven 
cation, that such repeal by the French o'clock the military were called in; 
overnment bad been by such authen- andat one o'clock the riot act was read; 
tic act promulgated prior tosuch cap- a good deal of skirmishing took place 
ture ; and upon proof thereof, the voy- between parties of the populace and 
age sha!I be deemed and taken to have the soldiers. The following hand-bill 
been as lawful, as if the said orders in was industriously circulated through- 
council had never been made; saving out the town. 
nevertheless to the captors, such pro-  “ England expects every manto 4) kis 
tection and indemnity as they may be duty ///—Should you not this day 
equitably entitled to, in the judgment give your support to the Prince Re- 
of the said court, by reason of the:rr gent, you may in a very short time, 
ignorance or uncertainty as to the re- expect a revival of the days of Bloody 
peal of the French decrees, or of the Queen Mary, when your ancestors 
recognition of such repeal by his Ma- were tied to a stake, and burnt alive. 
jesty's government, at the time ofsuch The active opposers of the preseni go- 
capture. vernment have pledged themselves to 
His Royal Highness however deems sanction the Popish religion, and a 
it proper to declare, that, should the Bonapare is the head of that religion, 
repeal of the French decrees, thus an- your universal cry should be— Ne 
ticipated and provided for, afterwards Pope Bonaparte.” 
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This. Percevalian production, cal- 
culated to renew the scenes of the 
Church and Kiug mob, at Birming- 
ham, was in a measure answered by 
one of a different description, and of 
much more rational tendency, as fol- 
lows. 

** Now or never.—T hose inhabitants 
who do not wish for an increase of 
taxes and poor ratesan advance in 
the price of provisions—a scarcity of 
work—and a reduction of wages—will 
not fail to go to the meeting on Wed- 
nesday morning next, at the Ex- 
change, and oppose the 154 persons 
who have called you together; and 
you will then do right to express your 
detestation of those men who have 
brought this country to its present dis- 
tressed state, and are entailing misery 
on thousands of our industrious me- 
chanics. Speak your minds now, be- 
fore it is too late: let not the Prince 
and the people be deceived as to your 
real sentiments. Speak and act boldly 
and firmly; but, above all, be peace- 
able.” 

On Saturday, April 18, another 
Storm was threatened at Manchester; 
the country people, with their high- 
priced potatoes, were on one side in 
the market-place, and the people and 
the military on the other. After much 
threatening on the part of poverty, 
and hesitation on that of avarice, a 
Sort of compromise was made, by 
which it was agreed that instead of 
eighteen shillings per load, which was 
asked for potatoes, the country people 
Should take eight shillings. 

At Middleton, the works of Messrs. 
Daniel Burton and sons being at- 
tacked on Saturday, April 18, and de- 
fended with musketry, five of the as- 
sailants were killed, and many wound- 
ed: the rest dispersed. The Messrs. 
Burtons’ making use of an engine to 
weave by steam, had rendered them 
extremely obnoxious to the populace; 
and in revenge for the five persons 
killed, and sixteen or eighteen wound- 
ed, by the firng, Mr. E. Burton's house 
and furniture were burnt to the 
ground. 

At New Cross and Knot Mill, the 
populace entered the shops and 
houses, taking ‘meal, flour, and po- 
tatoes. 

At Worsley Mills and Barton Mills, 
the populace took away quantities of 
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meal and flour, besides doing other 
mischief. 

On the afternoon of the 20th a cart 
loaded with meal, going to Oldham, 
was stopped at Miles Platting, and the 
contents seized by the multitude; in 
consequence of which a number of 
women were apprehended. 

At Birmingham, in consequence of 
strong symptoms of riot manifestin 
themselves on Monday evening, April 
20, the magistrates published hand- 
bills promising security to the holders 
of potatoes, and encouraging them to 
bring-them to market at a moderate 
price.—The populace in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Woolverhampton, 
Bilson, Walsall, and Wednesbury, are 
said to have manifested similar indi- 
cations of disorder and discontent. 

Some disturbances took place at 
Bristo!, the beginning of April, on 
account of the dearness of provisions. 
Potatoes had been on the rise some 
time previous; and the farmers, who 
had several waggon-loads at market, 
were attempting to advance their 
price, when a mob assembled and 
threatened them with their vengeance. 
Some of the respectable inhabitants 
in consequence interfered, and: en- 
deavoured to appease the mob, by 
promising to prevail on the farmers 


to sell the potatoes at the price of the 


previous market-day. In this they 
were unsuccessful, and the conse- 
quence was, that the mob seized the 
provisions in spite of every opposition, 
and either destroyed or carried away 
the whole. 

A letter from Sheffield, dated April 
14, says,—‘ We are this day all ina 
tumult and uproar. At 12 o'clock, 
about 40 or 50 poor men (who are 
employed in a ay a piece of land 
for. a new burying ground) came 
marching through the corn-market 
in wooden clogs, down the shambles, 
through the butter market, up the 
other side the shambles, and into the 
ni market, where, their numbers 

eing much increased, they began to 
throw the potatoes in every direction, 
breaking the windows all round the 
market-place, and driving the farmers 
and others from the market. They 
then proceeded to break open the po- 
tatoe cellars, which were soon emptied 
of their contents. One part of the 
mob now making up High-street to 
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Mr. Woollin's flour warehouse, where 
they broke a few squares of glass, but 
did no othér damage. The greater 
part of the people then rushed to the 
Local Militiastore-room, burst it open, 
and took from 6 to $00 stand of arms, 
which they broke in pieces. The vo- 
lunteer cavalry were called together, 
and the Local Militia drums beat to 
arms under a very strong guard. 
Many thousands of people are col- 
lected, and we are all under the great- 
est apprehension. The head quarters 
are at the Tontine, with a number of 
cannon planted before the house. Hi- 
therto no:lives have been lost, but we 
look forward with terror to the conse- 
quences, “as great numbers are out of 
employ. The cause is obvious,—those 
ridiculous Orders in Council (as they 
are called), ‘effecting for Bonaparte 
what he was not able to do himself. 
Mr.Cartwright's mill, at the Rawfolds, 
was effectually defended against the 
rioters, he having killed two- of them 
by his fire, and others are supposed to 
have been wounded. 

At Macclesfield, on Monday, April 
12, the streets were a scene of riot; 
when the rioters after enquiring how 
potatoes sold, began to throw them 
about the streets. At Mr. Rowson’s 
in Mill-street, they demolished the 
windows, broke the door of the shop, 
and rolled the cheeses into the street. 
The shops of Mr. John Holland, Si- 
mon Malken, Clowes, Mason, &c. 
were also completely emptied; but at 
length a company of the Cumberland 
Militia being mustered by beat of 
drum, the populace were dispersed. 
Mr. Higginbotham, alderman of the 
borough, had an arm broken; a wo- 
man.among the rioters also. had an 
arm broken, being trampled on. Se- 
veral persons have been taken into 
custody. 

A letter from Carlisle, dated April 
11, speaking of the disturbances at 
that place, says,—** The late proceed- 
ings of the populace, we believe ori- 
ginated in three causes:—The very 
low wages of our manufacturing poor, 
the dearness of every necessary of life, 
and the late artificial scarcity which 
has been produced by agents from Li- 
verpool, ke. who have bought up, at 
very advanced prices, all the grain in 
the market.. On Saturday last, the 
bread corn was bought up ina few 
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minutes ; consequently many of the 
heads of families were disappointed, 
and obliged to return home empty, 
Apprehensions being entertained that 
the same agents were at work in buy- 
ing - potatoes, some cart loads were 
seized by the populace, who sold them 
at reduced prices. Early on Monday 
morning, great quantities of corn were 
brought from the depots of the corn 
buyers to the port of Sanderfield, five 
miles distant. The populace, unable 
to endure the sight of so much grain 
passing by their doors, whilst them- 
selves and families were in want, pro- 
ceeded to the vessels, and pressing 
several carts, loaded them, and were 
about to return, when the magistrates 
and the soldiers of the 55th arrived. 
We understand, that the magistrates 
having promised that the markets in 
future should be duly regulated, and 
the proposition of advancing the wa- 
ges of the manufacturing poor should 
have their consideration, the populace 
relinquished their booty and returned 
home. But, in the afternoon, the 
multitude were exasperated by some 
of the officers drawing their swords. 
They assembled round the mess-room 
and broke the windows, when the riot- 
act was read, and the soldiers fired. 
One poor woman, far advanced in 
pregnancy, was killed, and _ several 
persons were wounded.—On Tuesday 
the examination of thirty-eight per- 
sons was held, who, with the exception 
of two or three, who were charged 
with having thrown stones, were all 
discharged. On that day the Coro- 
ner’s Inquest was taken on the unfor- 
tunate woman, when the, jury, after 
long deliberation and continued dif- 
ferences of upinion, returned a ver- 
dict of Accidental Death.—All is now 
quiet.” 

By another letter from Carlisle, 
dated April 19, we learn that fresh 
disturbances had occurred, three hun- 
dred men and women having on the 
preceding Friday night proceeded to 
Dalston, about 4 miles distant, armed 
with guns and pitch-forks. From the 
warehouses of Messrs. Richardson and 
Dugdale they took away hams, bacon, 
and flour, to the amount of 5001. 

A letter from Stogkport, April 14, 
says,—‘* We are extremely concerned 
to state, that the discontents of the 
weavers in and about Stockport broke 
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out in acts of alarming violence on 


Tuesday last. The immediate cause 


js said to be the extreme apathy of the 
masters to the cry. for an advance of 
wages ; for when a meeting of mauu- 
facturers was called for this. purpose, 
only three or four individuals attend- 
ed, and these were in possession of 
factories where the weaving was per- 
formed by machinery, or what are 
called power-looms, consequently in- 
terested in the rise of manual labour.” 
—Letters received since the above, 
state, that the dwelling-house of Peter 
Marsted, Esq. has been attacked, and 
the whole of the furniture destroyed. 
The bouse of Mr:Goodair, and also 
the factory, had been attacked, tne 
furniture burnt, and the power-looms 
destroved. The houses and factories 
of Messrs: Hindley and Bradshaw, Mr. 
W. Ratcliff, Messrs. Bentley and Co. 
had suffered considerably; and as it 
is welk known that several private 
meetings of the weavers had taken 
place, arid that the request for the 
assistance of the military from Man- 
chester had been refused, Colonel 
Clay giving for answer—that he could 
not, consistently with his duty in pro- 
tecting Manchester, afford them any 
—the utmost consternation prevails 
throughout that. populous district. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
America. 

Burning Mountain.—On the morn- 
ing of the 16th December last, a great 
smoke was seen to issue from the top 
of ‘‘Spear’s Mountain,” which is de- 
tached from the range that extends 
from the Blue Ridge to Swannoe Ri- 
ver, and ends some miles below its 
junction with French Broad. The 
great noise that was heard through the 
day, and continued smoke, left no 
doubt but that it was a volcano that 
had burst forth during the earthquake. 
The mountain: is conical and. insu- 
lated; its base is washed on the west 
side by French Broad River, on the 
east side it is separated by a narrow 
valley (overhung in some places by 
large rocks) from that ridge called 
French Broad Mountains: their bare 
rocks, stunted . vegetation, and arid 
surface, shew that they have long felt 
that subterranean fire which probably 
gave heat to the warm springs, and 
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has at last burst out with such dread- 
ful fury. It still continues to burn 
with great violence, and throws up 
lava, scoria, ashes, calcined stones, 
and vitrified matter, in great quanti- 
ties, and with the most tremendous 
noise. _The quantity of lava dis- 
charged at the beginning of the erup- 
tion was immense; it ran down the 
mountain in astream of liquid fire for 
more than amile, and has formed a 
dam across French Broad River so 
high as to overflow about 200 acres of 
prime bottom land, to the great injury 
of the owners. In the night time the 
ignited stones, cinders, &c. which are 
thrown two or three hundred feet in 
the air, present a grand appearance, 
and have a great resemblance to arti- 
ficial fire-works, such as rockets, &e. 
During the day a columnial whitish 
smoke issues from the crater: at night 
it has a flame-like appearance, and 
where it has been driven by the wind, 
has withered the small dwarf pines 
which had taken root in the barren 
soil of this and the neighbouring 
mountains; their bark and leaves are 
incrusted with a yellowish powder, 
which bas an acrid taste and strong 
sulphuric smell. No person has had 
courage sufficient to approach the cra- 
ter; but those who were acquainted 
with the top of the mountain before 
the eruption, say that it was uneven 
and very rocky. The crater appears 
(judging by the smoke) to be twenty 
yards in diameter, and is growing 
larger. Yesterday a large mass fell in, 
with a greater noise than the loudest 
artillery ; it shook the country round, 
and was echoed from the mountains 
and valleys. The lava, when cold, 
has the appearance of vitrified basalt. 
The stone on the mountain is hard 
and coarse grained, with an uneven 
conchoidal fracture, but no appear- 
ance of basalt. The scoria are sono- 
rous, have a ferruginous appearance, 
and shew strong magnetic attraction. 
The credulous people who inhabit the 
mountain view it with as much awe 
and terror as the children of Israel 
did Mount Sinai. Some say-the end 
of time is arrived, and think the cra- 
ter is the mouth of the ‘ bottomless 

it:’ the fantastic appearances of the 
electric fluid, which is seen darting 
in various shapes through the smoke 
after night, by the help of fancy they 
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transfotm into spirits, devils, &c.— 
These wild ideas have been increased 
by the declarations of an itinerant 
preacher, who calls upon them to re- 
pent, not in the language of Jonah, 
* Yet forty days,’ &c. but saying, ‘ Be- 
hold the place of punishment for the 
wicked!’ 
France. 

A discourse was lately prounced by 
the Archbishop of Malines, in the 
metropolitan church of Paris. In some 
of the passages the French Emperor, 
it is said, ** has assigned to him the 
attributes of the Almighty.” The fol- 
lowing passage will serve as a speci- 
men of the whole :—*‘* When he goes 
to battle, he is the giant arising to run 
his race. His strength is that of the 
jion; his rapidity that of the eagle, 
He strikes, and every thing falls before 
him—a thousand fall on bis right 
hand, and ten thousand on his left. 
What land has not been the theatre of 
his great achievements? Italy saw 
him arrive by unknown roads, till then 
forbidden to the audacity of man, to 
recover in a day the conquests of a 
year. The East and Egypt saw him, 
with dismay, conducting those stand- 
ards which, in the time of our ances- 
tors, they had trampled under foot.— 
Victory constantly accompanied him, 
and only stopped at the limits which 
terminate the world. She will follow 
him wherever he shall lead you, su- 
perb legions of France! magnanimous 
warriors!. who form around his throne 
and our country an impenetrable bul- 
wark. You, the chosen children of 
this empire, who, uniting the. virtues 
of citizens and warriors, leave far be- 
hind you the celebrated heroes of 
Greece and Rome. For twenty years 
and for. ever you have fixed with us 
that victory, which, deserting our 
standards, had, during half a century, 
followed those of our enemies; you 
have shewn to the trembling world 
what your invincible phalanxes can 
effect under chiefs worthy to guide 
you.” 


The following extract from the 
Journal de Paris, of the 10th inst. may 
be regarded as an official expose of 
the military and naval strength of the 
empire :— 

“* If we take a view of the French 
empire, we see that it to-day offers a 
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development of forces, perhaps, un. 
sunebel At the moment, when near 
500,000 men are marching from Ham. 
burgh, the Wesel, Mayetice, Verona, 
Munich, Dresden, and Berlin, to take 
a position upon the Oder and the 
Vistula, whilst 50,000 men form camps 
of reserve for the protection of the 
coasts of France, Italy, the kingdom 
of Naples, and the Illyrian provinces, 
and that six armies, amounting to 
nearly 300,000 men, are in the penin- 
sula, fifty battalions are in march from 
different points, to replace, in Spain, 
seven or eight regiments, which have 
been recalled, and.some detachments 
of the Imperial Guard, 6000 cavalry, 
have set out from the depots to rein. 
force that same army, and all this is 
dove without effort, without extraor- 
dinary means, without bustle. At the 
same time, considerable fleets are 
equipped and armed; several vessels 
will, in the course of the summer, be 
completed in Toulon; several ar 
constructing at Venice, one has becn 
launched at Genoa, many others are 
upon the stocks at Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp, Cherbourg, Roche- 
fort. The funds to be appropriated 
to ships, roads, canals, bridges, new 
basins, and dock-yards, are, as we are 
assured, more considerable than those 
of last year: the construction of a 
new basin at the mouth of the Loire 
is talked of: the road from Hamburgh 
to Wesel will, this year, be finished; 
thas a route of more than 80 leagues, 
costing more than ten millions, will 
have been finished in less than two 
years. The road from Amsterdam to 
Antwerp occupies three depots of 
workmen; six of the same are en- 
ployed upon that which coasts the 
Mediterranean from Nice to Rome; 
that from Parma to Spezzia. The 
causeway from Bourdeaux to Bayonne, 
across Les Landes, will be finished 
this season. Roads, which will cros 
the Berre in different. directions, are, 
it is said, in contemplation, and the 
establishing of a direct communice 
tion with Saragossa, by travelling the 
Pyrenees at a great number of points. 
The basin of Flushing will be com- 
pletely finished before the month of 
June; thirty vessels, completely arm- 
ed, will be able to enter it, an advar 
tage which the old basin did not pos 
sess, in which ships could got ente 
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without having their guns taken ont. 
This year the Elbe has been sounded, 
and understood ; that river possesses 
similar advantages to those possessed 
by the Scheldt; it has fine harbours, 
basins, and an arsenal for building will 
be established there. The works of 
the strong fortresses are pursued with 
equal activity. Three forts have been 
constructed at the Helder; forts Mor- 
lando, Dugemmu, and Lasalle, are 
entirely completed, and covered by 
inundations. Batteries defend the pas- 
sage of the Helder, and protect the 
squadron. A basin and a maritime es- 
tablishment have been decreed, and 
will be commenced this year. Already 
would three months’ open trenches be 
required to take the Helder, that key 
of the Zuiderzee and Holland.” 
Germany. 

Hebrew Literature.—Since the Jews 
have been put upon an equal footing 
with the Christian subjects of the 
kingdom of Westphalia, a school has 
been instituted at Cassel, which re- 
ceives 76 Jewish children divided into 
three classes. Of these 24 receive 


their education free of expence, the 
rest are paid for, partly by the consis- 
tory, and partly by the children’s 
friends. Besides other necessary in- 


struction, their improvement in reli- 
gion is particularly attended to. In 
the synagogue which these children 
attend, their prayers are shortened, 
and they are repeated alternately in 
Hebrew and German. They now 
therefore understand their prayers, 
and, as itis observed, so much the det- 
ter because in this synagogue, an ex- 
—s silence and devotion pre- 
vail. One of the boys reads the 
prayers aloud, and the rest repeat them 
in a lower voice; even the passages 
out of the Hebrew bible are read ver- 
batim without singing or chanting. 
At the conclusion of each of these por- 
tions, a boy ascends the pulpit and 
reads Mendlesohn’s German transla- 
tion of them. . 
The proclamation of the new months, 
which had used to be made in He- 
rew, are now made in German, and 
the usual prayers are constantly said 
and not chanted as before; though at 
the conclusion of the same, some ani- 
mating and impressive prayer in the 
lebrew or German language, is set to 
Music aud sung. Jt is much wished 
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that this example should be ‘adopted 
in other synagogues as well as those of 
Westphalia, 

The form of betrothing in marriage 
is likewise altered, arid instead of He- 
brew only being used, the young cou- 
ple are made sensible of their moral 
duty. on this occasion, in an address 
pronounced in the vernacular lan- 
guage. 

The eating of pulse during the Jew- 
ish Easter-feast is also permitted on 
the part of the consistory, as being 
consistent with the precepts of religi- 
on ;.as is likewise the purchase and 
use of all kinds of sugar during this 
festival. 

Many Israelites of Westphalia, it is 
observed, shew themselves worthy of 
the civil rights they now enjoy. They 
bring up their children to arts and 
trades, and a considerable number of 
them even those who possess property, 
serve in the royal army of Westphalia 
with the greatest satisfaction to their 
commanders, Many of them are now 
carrying arms in Spain, where only 
a few years ago, every Israelite accord- 
ing to the laws of the inquisition was 
sentenced to death. In the army they 
are now advanced according to their 
merits. In almost every Westphalian 
regiment, Israelites serve as volun- 
teers, and there are regiments where 
the number of them exceeds twenty. 
Likewise among the ee guards, 
Israelites are to be found. Among 
the volunteers in the last fine corps, 
are the sons of some men of con- 
siderable property. In Spain most 
of the Jews now serving in the French 
army are at Madrid and Saragossa. 

At Bamberg a Jewish society of 
young married and unmarried men, 
has been established some years. As 
mental improvement is their object, 
their library contains some of the new- 
est and most expensive books; but 
not forgetting the poor, they have a 
fund from which monthly distribu- 
tions are made. This society also ex- 
tends its assistance to those Jews whe 
being called ont in the conscription 
and not having the means of proctring 
a substitute might otherwise ‘be ex- 
posed to great inconvenience. To 
such they afford the weekly allowance 
of a florin; and in order to set them 
up or enable them to follow their own 
business when their miiltary service 
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expires, they assign 300 florins. It is 
also remarked, “‘ that one of the rich- 
est Jews at Allenkunstadt, suffered his 
son to go into the army, though with 
a few hundred florins he might have 
found him a substitute, and yet his 
son being in the army would probably 
cost him thrice asmuch. The young 
man also paid no regard to several of 
his friends, who urged him not to 
serve in person but to procure a sub- 
stitute. 

The celebrated portrait painter M. 
Pinhas, an Israelite at Cassel, has pro~ 
duced a very striking portrait of the 
king of Westphalia, from -which a 
copper plate has been engraved. The 
late queen of Prussia in the month of 
September 1806, wrote this artist a 
letter from Charlottenburg, in which 
his merits receive a very handsome 
compliment, 

The elements of algebra for the im- 
provement of youth, is among some 
of the most recent works published at 
Cassel. In fact, such rapid advances 
are making in the exaltation of the 
Jewish character upon the continent, 
that unless something of the kind be 
adopted here, the Jews of England 
with a few exceptions, must be left the 
very lowest of all the Europeans in the 
scale of human acquirements. 

Spain. 

Massacre at Valencia.—It may be 
recollected, that Suchet, in one of his 
dispatches relative to the fall of Va- 
lencia, accused Mr. Tupper, the Bri- 
tish consul in that city, of having en- 
couraged the assassination of the 
French residents in the place, 325 
in number! Mr. T. bas _publish- 
ed a vindication of himself from this 
horrible charge, and gives the follow- 
ing as a true narrative of his proceed- 
ings during the massacre. 

** A canon of the church of St. 
Isidro, of Madrid, headed a faction 
which was composed of men of the 
vilest characters. They had all been 
guilty either of murder, or of other 
great crimes, for which some of them 
had been condemned to hard labour 
for life, and others to perpetual im- 
prisonment. They were, however, 
unlawfully set at liberty; and placing 
themselves under the guidance of 
their chief, they took possession of the 
citadel of Valencia in the month of 
June, 1808. ‘They then declared void 


the authority of the Supreme J unta, 
of which I was 2 member; but its sit- 
tings were nevertheless continued,— 
Before this faction got into power, 
the French residents had taken refuge 
in the citadel, and were then protect. 
ed by the Junta: but as soon as the 
canon and his party had possessed 
themselves of the place, these unfor. 
tunate refugees fell. victims to their 
sanguinary views. During the night 
of the 4th of June, about 150 of these 
miserable men were most savagely 
butchered; and the next morning 175 
others were ordered, by the infamous 
canon, to be chained together, and 
marched out into the open fields, 
where they were all murdered by a 
dozen men belonging to this band of 
assassins, and who were seut there for 
the express purpose 

** As soon as | was informed of their 
barbarous intention, I hastened to 
the spot, to endeavour to prevent this 
bloody work, or at least to lessen the 
number of victims; but all my exer- 
tions were in vain. In the mean time 
the city was one general scene of blood 
and anarchy; the assassins every where 
committing the vilest depredations, 
and being guilty of the most inhuman 
murders. The French consul], Le- 
crusse, was now diligently sought for. 
I wrote to him, however, at the risk of 
my life, and offered him my house and 
my protection, of which he gratefully 
accepted, and thus he escaped from 
his blood-thirsty pursuers. His fate 
was in my hands; but still, at the far- 
ther hazard of my own safety, I kept 
him concealed for many days, until | 
had an opportunity of conveying him 
down to the sea side, and embarking 
him for France, ow board an English 
vessel, with about 60 others of his 
countrymen, whom Providence had 
also made me instrumental in saving 
from the murderous knife of the bar- 
barians. Their audacity had at last be- 
come so great, that they even brought 
5 unfortunate and respectable French- 
men in the hall of the Junta, during 
one of its sittings, and there murdered 
them. On this occasion I was the only 
member who at first ventured to op- 
pose these ruffians, but I was soon se- 
conded by Padre Rico. I sprang from 
my seat, and placing myself between 
the devoted victims and their mur- 
derers, Ll endeavoured to appease theit 
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rage; but that endeavour was fruit- 
Jess, and L was nearly assassinated my- 
self, An arm was even lifted to mur- 
der me, but the blow that was aimed at 
nie was providentally intercepted in its 
fall. About this time, also, and while 
the French consul still remained se- 
crétly GndeF my protection, my house 
was repeatedly attacked by the assas- 
sins; but with thé assistance of a few 
friends, I successfully opposed their 
entrance, and I ultimately succeeded 
in gaining over several of this sangui- 
nary band. One day I had likewise 
the good fortune to get about 30 of 
them together in the market-place. 
These men, fully armed, accustomed 
to murder, and ripe for further crimes, 
formed a ring round me, and I ad- 
dressed them for a considerable time. 
I forgot that the men whose cause I 
was pleading were Frenchmen; I for- 
got also my own danger: humanity 
alone was the motive that prompted 
me; and by means of promises and 
money, I succeeded in appeasing the 
fury of the most savage and brutal of 
men. Many-of them were even 


brought over to my party; and from 
that day the streams of blood that had 
been witnessed for some time in the 
ubfortunate city of Valencia, ceased to 


ow, 

**Soon after this, the Junta reco- 
vered its full authority. The chief of 
this bloody plot was arrested, tried by 
the Junta, found guilty of assassina- 
tion, and executed with about 90 of 
bis accomplices, and:I must also add, 
that L was one among the most active 
in bringing them to punishment. 

“Such was my conduct during the 
whole of this unhappy business; and 
such, too, as I would again observe, if 
unfortunately I should again be ex- 
posed to witness the massacre of any 
peaceful citizens. 

_ “Tf Marshal Suchet was in posses- 
sion ‘of the above facts, when he ac- 
cused me of having participated in the 
guilt of those assassins who might have 
escaped the puvi-hment due to their 
crimes, then his charge is most unge- 
nerous and base; as if he was not ac- 
quainted with those facts, he ought at 
least to have shewn some ground on 
which to bring forward so serious an ac- 
Cusation, although against an enemy. 
, “P. Larry Tupper.” 
Universat Mag. Vou. XVIL, 
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Regent's Park.—This ornamental 
inclosure is proceeding with rapidity. 
The plantations, considering the short- 
ness of the time since the work com- 
menced, are in considerable forward- 
ness. ‘The ground extends from Port- 
land-place nearly to the foot of Prim- 
rose-hill, and is of a proportionate 
breadth, spreading westward nearly 
to Lisson-green. The-grand approach 
is from Portland-place, which is now 
extending towards the south, on the 
site of the recently demolished Foley- 
house: but the new buildings here do 
not appear to be Sonstructing with 
any suitable regard to the clegant uni- 
formity of Portland-place. At the 
north end of Portland-place a circus 
is forming, surrounded by trees, across 
the centre of which runs the New 
Road. On the north of ‘this circle, 
directly opposite Portland-place, a 
good road, planted on each side, is 
formed to enter the park; the whole 
of which is nearly fenced in, and bor- 
dered with plantations; and a coach- 
drive made round the whole extent. 
In the enclosed central part of the 
park, and exactly fronting the en- 
trance road, atolerably spacious ave- 
nue is preparing, to be shaded by four 
This passes over 
the highest ground in the park, com- 
manding the view of Hampstead and 
Highgate, and will certainly form a 
very pleasant promenade for the inba- 
bitants of Mary-le-bone and that vici- 
nity. In the south-western part of 
the park, a large circus is laid out, 
and partly planted, around which a 
number of houses are intended to be 
erected. To the north of this, on the 
more level ground, the new barracks 
for the Life Guards are to be placed, 
which are to be finished in a style of 
rather more elegance than most build- 
ings of that description in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis. Advan- 
tage will be taken of the means the 
ground affords for increasing the pic- 
turesque beauties of the spot, as well as 
for general convenience, by the for- 
mation of two or three sheets of water 
in the level situations.’ Besides the 
houses round the circus, many other 
spots are to be let for the erection of 
detached villas, near the edges of the 
park, and in other good situations: 
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but exelnsive of the different road. 
for the amusement of those who go in 
carriages, there wil! be a considerable 
porticn of the whole reserved for the 
recreation and pleasure of the prome- 
naders. The proposed intersection 
of the southern part of the park by 
the projected public canal, from Pad- 
dington to Blackwall,‘ would certainly 
add nothing to the attractions of the 
place; but, it should seem, would be, 
10 several respects, inconvenient — 
When the roads are all completed, 
and the trees, shrubberies, and walks 
finished, this park will unquestionably 
be a very agreeable place of residence; 
but not a few will regret the loss of 
those open and verdaut fields which 
formed one of the most airy and plea- 
sant resorts for the pedestrians of the 
metropolis. 

Regent's Canal.—The committee on 
this Bill have finished their arduous 
task. ‘The preamble was unanimously 
ggreecd to, and thus the great utility 
of the measure established, by the 
opinion of a very considerable number 
of most intelligent members of par- 
liament. The various clauses of the 
Bill were then gone through, and the 
blanks filled up; after which, nearly 
160 clauses were added, liberally 
adopted to protect the interest of 
every individual property on the line 


CHESHIRE. 

E ORRID Meunvers.—The fol- 
lowing shocking account is ex- 
tracted from The Chester Courant :— 
“On Sunday’ morning, April 12, 
the village of Hankelow, near Nant- 
wich, was alarmed by a report that 
George Murray, farmer in that village, 
had been murdered during the pre- 
ceding night, having been found with 
lis brains dashed out, and his throat 
cut from eartoear! It was supposed 
fat the diabolical crime had been 
perpetrated by some ruthiess villains, 
who had entered his house in search 
of plunder, and it would appear that 
his wife and every part of the family 
affected the most complete ignorance 
of the awful transactiob, On the as- 
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of the canal. Only two divisions took 
place on clauses proposed by dissatis. 
fied parifes, both of which were nega- 
tived. The report was then agreed to 
with unanimity equal to the passing 
oi the preamble, ond this useful public 
work will, in a few days, be submitted 
to the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons, 


Hizhgate Tunnel. — Between four 
and five o’clock on Monday morning 
. P A m=? 
April 6h, the Highgate Tunne! fel] 
in with a tremendous crash; and the 
labour of several months was, in afew 
moments, converted jnto a heap of 
ruins. Some of the workmen, whe were 
coming to resume their daily labour, 
describe the noise that preceded jt 
like that of distant thunder. It was 
the crown arch, near Hornsey-laee, 
that first gave way, and the lane, in 
consequence, fell some feet deep, and 
instantly became impassable. The 
houses in the vicinity felt the fall 
like the Shock of an earthquake The 
number of persons whom the fineness 
of the weather attracted on Sunday, 
to inspect the works, were not less 
than eight hundred: how providen- 
tial that the fall was reserved for a 
moment when no person was on the 
spot, to suifer by an accident which 
has reduced this Herculean task to a 
heap of ruins! 


sembly of a concourse of people, which 
so unusual a circumstance was likely 
to create, suspicion fell upon one of 
the servant men, by distinct traces of 
blood from the bed of the deceased to 
that of his, which was in a higher part 
of the house. On examining him, 
these suspicions were strengthened, 
by finding marks of blood upon his 
shirt. A peace-officer was sent for, 
and the young man taken into cus- 
tody. When the constable was taking 
him to a neighbouring magistrate, he 
said to him, ‘ Well I suppose I must 
be hanged ;’ and, on being pressed for 
a disclosure of his meaning, confessed 
the following particulars:—That the 
murder of his master was determined 
upon between his mistress and him- 
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1812.) Provincial 
self; that the time, manner, and cir- 
cumstances of it were concerted by 
them; that in the night time they fell 
upon him with an axe, and beat him 
with it about the head, until they 
thought him dead, and in the course 
of their brutality struck out one of his 
eyes. They then left him, but were 
soon apprised that he was yet living: 
they returned to their work of blood, 
and againretired, under the persuasion 
that he had breathed his last. That 
they were still disappointed, and al- 
though the unnatural wife pressed the 
man to yo and make a finish of his 
master, he said he could not resume 
the task; and he absolutely refused, 
until she found an expedient to re- 
move his scruples, by furnishing him 
with a razor to cut his throat! It was 
then the work was completed. He 
stated that he had been urged to the 
horrid deed by his mistress, who 
wanted him to marry her. Jmmedi- 
ately on this confession, the constable 
unlocked the handcuffs with which he 
had locked himself to the prisoner, 
fastened the latter by the same instru- 
ments to an assistant he had with him, 
and immediately ran back to take the 
wife into custody. When he entered 
the house, he told her the confession 
of the servant, and bid her prepare to 
accompany him to the Magistrate. 
On this she covered her face with her 
apron, drew a razor from her breast, 
aud run it across her throat, making 
adeep incision. Mr.Bellis, of Audlem, 
surgeon, who happened to be there, 
sewed up the wound, which proved 
not to be dangerous. The young man 
is about 19 years of age, the woman 
40." Both are committed for trial. 


CORNWALL. 


At the Assizes for the county of 
Cornwail, Wyatt, of Fowey, was 
tried for the murder and robbery of 
Isaiah Falk Valentine. The following 
particulars were disclosed on the evi- 
dence :—The prisoner kept a public- 
house in Dock, called the Jolly Bac- 
chus, from whence he removed in 
November last, to the Rose and Crown 
at Fowey. 
the Jewish persuasion, was in habits 
of in‘imacy with the prisoner. About 
the 16th of November,two letters were 
addressed to Valentine (then in Dock) 


The deceased, a person of 
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by the prisoner, desiring him to come 
down to Fowey, where he (the pri- 
soner) hid some buttons, or guineas, 
to dispose of. Relying on this states 
ment, Valentine accordingly went 
down on the 19ih of the same month; 
but on his arrival, instead of intro- 
ducing Valentine as he had proposed, 
to the persons whom he had stated as 
dealing in coin, the prisoner contrived 
to amuse and deceive him, in various 
ways, until Monday evening, the 25th 
of November, when, under the pre- 
tence of taking him (Valentine) to 
Captain Best, he led him to a place 
or quay called the Broad Slip, in 
Fowey, and pushed him into the wa- 
ter, where he was suffocated, and then 
robbed him of £260, which he after- 
wards deposited in a heap of dung on 
his own premises. No doubt what- 
ever could be entertained of the pri- 
soner’s guilt, from a long but strong 
train of circumstantial evidence; and 
after a trial of eleven hours continu- 
ance, he was found guilty of felony 
and murder, and sentenced to be hung 
at Launceston. -He has since been 
reprieved. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Credulity.—At the Devon County 
Sessions, a woman was examined for 
having, on pretence of being a for- 
tune-teller, extorted from a servant 
girl, at Sidmouth, the sum of £3 and 
upwards. It appeared from the girl's 
evidence, that the woman, about 40 
years of age, applied to her, saying 
that she would make her fortune in a 
few days, if she would produce what 
money she had. ‘The girl brought 
her three £1 notes, and 5s. Gd. piece, 
and a $s. piece, which the woman 
wrapped cautiously up, gave to the 
girl, and said she would shortly call 
again, but that the parcel must not 
be opened. On her next visit, she 
asked the girl ifshe had obeyed her 
injunction in not opening the parcel; 
the girl said yes, (though, in reality, 
she had opened it, and found all right); 
she was then required to produce the 
parcel, when the woman, on opening 
it, said she must have the dollar, tying 
up the rest as before, and that sh 
would be there the morning following, 
She came according to appointment, 
and had the parcel brought forward, 
when she tcok from ber pocket some 
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yellow silk, and desired the girl to 
step up stairs, take three feathers from 
her pillow and bring to her, while she 
was tying up the parce! with the silk. 
The girl did as requested, and the wo- 
man tied up a parcel exactly resem- 
bling the other, in which she had in- 
closed scraps of paper, similar to the 
notes, and two pieces of slate cut 
round to the size of the silver coin: 
under the silk string she stuck the 
feathers, and told her, that on Satur- 
day morning she would call again, 
when 2,000 guineas would jump up 
through the floor, accompanied with 
£1,000 worth of silver. The girl, 
shortly after the woman was gone, 
opened the parcel, and, on finding the 
deception, went te a constable, who, 
after a considerable time spent in pur- 
suit, took her and conveyed her to 
prison. On her apprehension, she 
said the girl lent her the money, gave 
it all up, and offered the constable 
five shillings to let her go. She was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned twelve months. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

On Saturday morning, March 30, 
soon after eight o'clock, JulienDubois 
and Guilliaume Beury (convicted of 
forgery), were taken from Winchester 
gaol to the usual place of execution, 
and, after some tinie spent in prayer, 
were launched into eternity. On the 
morning of the execution, the officers 
of the prison went to their cells soon 
after five o’elock, and found the pri- 
soners in a lifeless state, and the floor 
covered with blood. The surgeon of 
the prison was immediately sent for, 
the effusion of blood stopped, and 
themselves sufficiently recovered to 
attend the exhortations. of the priest, 
who represented to them the great 
sin they had committed in attempting 
their own lives, and they expressed 
their contrition for it. They effected 
their purvose by means of a short 
piece of glass, with which they made 
an incision in their arms, and enlarg- 
ed the orifice with an old rusty nail, 
sharpened, which they bad concealed 
about their wooden shoes. ‘They had 
expressed a wish to be shot, instead 
of hanged, as a death more agreeable 
to a soldier; but being informed that 
could not be done, they appcared re- 
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signed. Beury, considering that. he 
should effectually destroy himself, 
had left a written paper in his cell, 
stating, that when a valiant French- 
man was sentenced to dié by the com- 
mon executioner, rather than disgrace 
himself, his family, and his country, 
by such an ignominous end, he pre- 
ferred dying by his own hands, At 
the place of execution, and on ‘e- 
ceiving sentence of death, Beury ex- 
claimed “ Vive [Emperor!” After 
their bodies had hung the usual time, 
they were taken down and buried in 
the Catholic burial-ground. 


SUFFOLK. 


Willisham Hall Estate, comprising 
291 acres, a manor extending over 144 
acres, the tythes arising from about 
750 acres, with the perpetual curacy 
and buildings, was sold by auction last 
week for 21,3204 to 'T. Myers, Esq, 
M. P. for Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), 
who has granted a lease to Mr. Frost, 
the present tenant. 

At the Suffolk assizes, in March, 
Edmund, alias Edward Thrower was 


-indicted for the murder of Elizabeth 


Carter, at Cratfield, Suffolk, on the 
16th of October, 1793. This prisoner 
was brought to justice by a chapter of 
accidents. He confessed the murder 
to one Heads, soon after it was com- 
mitted; but Heads, according to his 
statement, knew he was so much given 
to speak falsehoods, that he disbe- 
lieved him. The murder is similar 
to that of the Marr and Williamson 
families. ‘The prisoner went alone, 
and knocked out the brains of Eliz. 
Carter, as she was fastening her win- 
dow-shutter, and’ then he went into 
the house and killed her father ina 
similar manner, whilst the old man 
was sitting in his arm chair. ‘Some 
years after this, Heads, who had never 
before heard from any one but the 
prisoner that a murder of that sort 
had been committed, heard a brother 
felon in Norwich gaol lameuting that 
he had always been suspected of that 
murder innocently; Heads then recol- 
lected the confession the prisoner had 
p:ade to him several years ago, 0 
which he made depositions before two 
magistrates, eleven years since; but 
Thrower, the prisoner, was never 
heard, and was supposed to be dead. 
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Atthe time of the general alarm at 
the horrid murders of the Marr and 
Williamson families, Mr. Archdeacon 
Oldershaw, a magistrate, was observ- 
ing to Mr, Fox, in common conversa- 
tion, that a murder resembling those 
occurred at Cratfield 19 years ago; 
and in mentioning his taking the de- 
position of Heads, he observed Throw- 
er was suspeeted, Lut he was never 
found. Now Mr. Fox had a legacy to 
pay Thrower’s wife, which could not 
be done without her husband's signa- 
ture, and through this incident the 
prisoner was taken into custody, as 
well as Heads, both of whom had been 
transported. Heads, in his evidence, 
told the same story he had done eleven 
years ago, of the prisoner’s confession; 
and aperson proved having heard a 
female shriek on the night of the 
murder, and that he saw aman run 
from the house. The body of the 
young woman was proved to have 
been found in the garden, which cor- 
roborated Head's story. There being 
other strong circumstantial evidence, 
the prisoner was found guilty, and has 
been since executed at Ipswich. 


WIL FSHIRE. 


Great attention had been excited at 
the late assizes to hear the trial of J. 
Deacon, (committed with Elizabeth 
Deacon) on a charge of stealing a par- 
cel from the old Taunton coach, con- 
taining notes of the Yeovil and Win- 
canton bank, to the value of 20007. 
the property of Messrs. Whitmarsh & 
Co, Every preparation for the trial 
seemed to have been carefully made ; 
twenty-three witnesses were in attend- 
ance; but when the trial was about to 
be called on, the counsel for the pro- 
secution applied to the court for it to 
ptand over, one material witness being 
still ahsent. The Judge expressed 
is willingness to acquiesce in the 
proposal. Deacon declared he was 


cady to take his trial, stated his long- 


onfinement, and the hardship of con- 
inuing him in prison for a farther 
udefinite period, and claimed that 
ither his trial should go on, or that 
eshould be admitted to bail. The 
ourt acquiesced, and admitted him 

bail, himself in a recognizance of 
000/, and four’sureties in 200/. each. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


The following annual repost oa the 
state of the woollen manufacture of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
made by the cloth searchers at Ponte- 
fract Sessions.—Narrow cloth: Milled 
this year, 141,809 pieces, or 5,715,584. 
yards; last year, 158,252 pieces, or 
6,180,811 yards; decrease, 16,443 
pieces, or 465,277 yards. Broad cloth: 
Milled this year, 269,192 pieces, or 
8,535,559 yards; last year, 273,664 
pieces, or 8,671,042 yards; decrease, 
3,772 pieces, or 135,483 yvards.—From 
this report, which is official, and may 
be considered the barometer of the 
staple trade of the United Kingdom, 
it appears that the total decrease in 
the quantity of woollens manufactured 
in the year that has just terminated, 
on a comparison with the year pre- 
ceding, is 20,215 pieces, making 
600,769 yards, But in order to form 
a correct view of the progress of trade, 
under the rule of our orders in coun- 
cil ministry, it is necessary to add, 
that the decrease in the year with 
which this is compared, as contrasted 
with the returns of 1810, was 31,294 
pieces, making 925,957 yards; so that 
since 1810, the annual declension ir 
this important branch of business, on 
which thousands depend for support, 
has been 51,449 pieces, or 1,526,717 
yards, an amount exceeding one-tenth 
of the whole quantity at present ma- 
nufactured! while within the same 
period and from the same cayses—the 
orders in Council (which at once pre- 
-vent the export of our manufactures, 
and the import of the necessaries of 
life)—bread has become one-third 
higher in price than it was in 1810, 
when the effects of these pernicious 
edicts first began to shew themselves. 

SCOTLAND. 

A gentleman in Stromness having 
become totally blind abcut twenty 
years ago, as to be led about and dis- 
abled from carrying on his trade es 
usual, was seized with,a fever which 
confined him.to bed for some weeks. 
On his reéovery, the first perception 
of light was his’ discerning from the 
window the shipping in the harbour, 
and afterwards his surprise at the form 
of many things which he was only 
acquainted with by name. He now 
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yellow silk, and desired the girl to 
step up stairs, take three feathers from 
her pillow and bring to her, while she 
was tying up the parce! with the silk. 
The girl did as requested, and the wo- 
man tied up a parcel exactly resem- 
bling the other, in which she had in- 
closed scraps of paper, similar to the 
notes, and two pieces of slate cut 
round to the size of the silver coin: 
under the silk string she stuck the 
feathers, and told her, that on Satur- 
day morning she would call again, 
when 2,000 guineas would jump up 
through the floor, accompanied with 
£1,000 worth of silver. The girl, 
shortly after the woman was gone, 
opened the parcel, and, on finding the 
deception, went te a constable, who, 
after a considerable time spent in pur- 
suit, took her and conveyed her to 
prison. On her apprehension, she 
said the girl lent her the money, gave 
it all up, and offered the constable 
five shillings to let her go. She was 
found guilty, and sentenced to be im- 
prisoned twelve months, 


HAMPSHIRE. 

On Saturday morning, March 30, 
soon after eight o'clock, JulienDubois 
and Guilliaume Beury (convicted of 
forgery), were taken from Winchester 
gaol to the usual place of execution, 
and, after some tinie spent in prayer, 
were launched into eternity. On the 
morning of the execution, the officers 
of the prison went to their cells soon 
after tive o'clock, and found the pri- 
soners in a lifeless state, and the floor 
covered with blood. The surgeon of 
the prison was immediately sent for, 
the effusion of blood stopped, and 
themselves sufficiently recovered to 
attend the exhortations. of the priest, 
who represented to them the great 
sin they had committed in attempting 
their own lives, and they expressed 
their contrition for it' They etfected 
their puryose by means of a short 
piece of glass, with which they made 
an incision in their arms, and enlarg- 
ed the orifice with an old rusty nail, 
sharpened, which they bad concealed 
about their wooden shoes. ‘They had 
expressed a wish to be shot, instead 
of hanged, as a death more agreeable 
to asoldier; but being informed that 
could not be done, they appeared re- 
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signed. Beury, considering that he 
should effectually destroy himself, 
had left a written paper in his cell, 
stating, that when a valiant French- 
man was sentenced to dié by the com- 
mon executioner, rather than disgrace 
himself, his family, and his country, 
by such an ignominous end, he pre- 
ferred dying by his own hands, At 
the place of execution, and on ‘te- 
ceiving sentence of death, Beury ex- 
claimed ** Vive lEmperor!” After 
their bodies had hung the usual time, 
they were taken down and buried in 
the Catholic burial-ground. 


SUFFOLK. 

Willisham Hall Estate, comprising 
291 acres, a manor extending over 144 
acres, the tythes arising from about 
750 acres, with the perpetual curacy 
and buildings, was sold by auction last 
week for 21,3202 to 'T. Myers, Esq, 
M. P. for Yarmouth (Isle of Wight), 
who has granted a lease to Mr. Frost, 
the present tenant. 

At the Suffolk assizes, in March, 
Edmund, alias Edward Thrower was 


-indicted for the murder of Elizabeth 


Carter, at Cratfield, Suffolk, on the 
16th of October, 1793. This prisoner 
was brought to justice by a chapter of 
accidents. He confessed the murder 
to one Heads, soon after it was com- 
mitted; but Heads, according to his 
statement, knew he was so much given 
to speak falsehoods, that he disbe- 
lieved him. The murder is similar 
to that of the Marr and Williamson 
families. The prisoner went alone, 
and knocked out the brains of Eliz. 
Carter, as she was fastening her win- 
dow-shutter, and’ then he went into 
the house and killed her father ina 
similar manner, whilst the old man 
was sitting in his arm chair. ‘Some 
years after this, Heads, who had never 
before heard from any one but the 
prisoner that a murder of that sort 
had been committed, heard a brother 
felon in Norwich gaol lameuiting that 
he had always been suspected of that 
murder innocently; Heads then recol- 
lected the confession the prisoner had 


made to him several years ago, of 


which he made depositions before two 
magistrates, eleven years since; but 
Thrower, the prisoner, was never 
heard, and was supposed to be dead. 
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Atthe time of the general alarm at 
the horrid murders of the Marr and 
Williamson families, Mr. Archdeacon 
Oldershaw, a magistrate, was observ- 
ing to Mr. Fox, in common conversa- 
tion, that a murder resembling those 
occurred at Cratfield 19 years ago; 
and in mentioning his taking the de- 
position of Heads, he observed Throw- 
er was suspeeted, Lut he was never 
found. Now Mr. Fox had a legacy to 
pay Thrower's wife, which could not 
be done without her husband's signa- 
ture, and through this incident the 
prisoner was taken into custody, as 
well as Heads, both of whom had been 
transported. Heads, in his evidence, 
told the same story he had done eleven 
years ago, of the prisoner's confession; 

fand aperson proved having heard a 
female shriek on the night of the 
murder, and that he saw aman run 
from the house. The body of the 
young woman was proved to have 
been found in the garden, which cor- 
roborated Head's story. There being 
other strong circumstantial evidence, 
the prisoner was found guilty, and has 
been since executed at Ipswich. 


WILTSHIRE. 


4 Great attention had been excited at 
the late assizes to hear the trial of J. 
Deacon, (committed with Elizabeth 
Deacon) on a charge of stealing a par- 
cel from the old Taunton coach, con- 
taining notes of the Yeovil and Win- 
canton bank, to the value of 2000/. 
the property of Messrs. Whitmarsh & 
Co. Every preparation for the trial 
seemed to have been carefully made ; 
twenty-three witnesses were in attend- 
ance; but when the trial was about to 
becalled on, the counsel for the pro- 
secution applied to the court for it to 
stand over, one material witiess being 
still absent. The Judge -expressed 
his willingness to acquiesce in the 
proposal. Deacon declared he was 


teady to take his trial, stated his long~ 


confinement, and the hardship of con- 
unuing him in prison for a farther 
indefinite period, and claimed that 
either his trial should go on, or that 
he should be admitted to bail. The 
court acquiesced, and admitted him 
to bail, himself in a recognizance of 
1000/. and four'sureties in 200/. each. 
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YORKSHIRE, 


The following annual repost oa the 
state of the woollen manufacture of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
made by the cloth searchers at Ponte- 
fract Sessions.—Narrow cloth: Milled 
this year, 141,809 pieces, or 5,715,584 
yards; last year, 158,252 pieces, or 
6,180,811 yards; decrease, 16,443 
pieces, or 465,277 yards. Broad cloth: 
Milled this year, 269,192 pieces, or 
8,585,559 yards; last year, 273,664 
pieces, or 8,671,042 yards; decrease, 
3,772 pieces, or 135,483 yards.—From 
this report, which is official, and may 
be considered the barometer of the 
staple trade of the United Kingdom, 
it appears that the total decrease in 
the quantity of woollens manufactured 
in the year that has just terminated, 
on a comparison with the year pre- 
ceding, is 20,215 pieces, making 
600,769 yards. But in order to form 
a correct view of the progress of trade, 
under the rule of our orders in coun- 
cil ministry, it is necessary to add, 
that the decrease in the year with 
which this is compared, as contrasted 
with the returns of 1810, was 31,294 
pieces, making 925,957 yards; so that 
since 1810, the annual declension in 
this important branch of business, on 
which thousands depend for support, 
has been 51,449 pieces, or 1,526,717 
yards, an amount exceeding one-tenth 
of the whole quantity at present ma- 
nufactured! while within the same 
period and from the same cayses—the 
orders in Council (which at once pre- 
-vent the export of our manufactures, 
and the import of the necessaries of 
life)—bread has become one-third 
higher in price than it was in i810, 
when the effects of these pernicious 
edicts first began to shew themselves. 

SCOTLAND. 


A gentleman in Stromness having 
become totally blind about twenty 
years ago, as to be led about and dis- 
abled from carrying on his trade 2s 
usual, was seized with,a fever which 
confined him.to bed for some weeks. 
On his recovery, the first perception 
of light was his’ discerning from the 
window the shipping in the harbour, 
and afterwards his surprise at the form 
of many things which he was only 
acquainted with by name. He now 
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enjoys his eye-sight as well as ever, 
and has been at Edinburgh in the 
prosecution of his business, 

There are now living on the banks 
of a small rivulet, in Kinross-shire, 
not exceeding two miles in length, no 
fewer than sixteen bachelors, the 
greatest part of whom are land- 
holders. 

IRELAND. 


In consequence of Earl Stanhope’s 
late motion for procuring relief for 
the Irish peasantry from the mzddle- 
men, (as they are called) the follow- 
ing feeling picture of their sufferings 
is borrowed from Mr. O' Dedy.— 

** Whilst some of the ‘ drivers’ are 
chasing the poor man’s cows, sheep, 
and swine, from field to field, with 
hurrying vengeance, others are em- 
ployed in loosing the horses perhaps 
from the harness of the plough, or 
the usual labours of the particular 
season, whilst the lettered among the 
gang are taking an inventory—easy 
task!—of the little houshold goods 
with which the sooty hut is furnished. 
Having at last, after many a run, suc- 
ceeded in huddling together the whole 
stock, the mournful procession tien 
advances towards the common pound. 
The father, in manly sullen sileuce, 
suppressing his own tears, to set an 
example of fortitude to his lamenting 
and heart-broken wife, pressed by 
their little ones, half-naked and hun- 
gry, alternately to give them food, and 
answer their innocent, sometimes 
most agonizing inquiries. Having 
arrived at Jast with the dismal caval- 
cade, and impounded the poor man’s 
cattle, they then set off loaded with 
imprecations and curses, leaving to 
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the wretched cultivator of the soil the 
painful task of feeding his own cattle 
as a matter of necessity, and without 
the smallest recompence. If, as jt 
sometimes happens, the poor man’s 
own exertions are able to procure as 
much, ou the spur of the moment, as 
will not make it nevessary for the 
landlord to sell more than a part of 
the chattels, then he returns to his 
farm with feelings of some satisfaction: 
but he is far from being tranquillized; 
he knows that the respite will be only 
for a few short, very short months, 
already numbered. Distracted by the 
recollection of his late sufferings, and 
the anticipation of future misery, he 
takes the desperate resolve of re- 
nouncing all law, and of saving the 
wreck of his, property. In further- 
ance of this plan, he makes his little 
arrangements, and sometimes succeeds 
in effecting his escape at night with 
whatever he can take, unknown tothe 
landlord. In England we have poor’s 
rates, to which a family, in these cir- 
cumstances, might apply for redress; 
but in Ireland they have none.-—The 
substance of the noble eat!'s proposed 
measure, is briefly this:—To leave to 
the head landlord, and to the imme- 
diate lessor of the occupant, the 
power which they now possess of 
levying distress, the one for the 
amount of his head rent, and the 
other for his rack rent, but excluding 
all the middle men, or derivative lessors 
between those top and bottom land- 
lords, from this remedy, because they 
have no contract or connection what- 
ever with the occupants. They are 
of course to be left to their actions 
at law, by due course against one 
another.” 





BILL of MORTALITY, from MARCH 25, to APRIL 21, 1812. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 

Males 9262 Males 772? 
149 

Females 975 § 1901 | Females 722 4 _ 


Whereof have died under two years oll 416 


Peck Loaf, 6s.3d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s, 2d. 
Sait, 20s. per bushel, 45 per lb. 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
“Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Apr. 18, 1812. 


INLAND COUNTIES. - MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Wheat} Rye {Barley} Oa Wheat| Rye |Barley 
& djs. dj 8. : Ss. 6. Ga Bi 
Middsx. }132 10} 77 64 1134 76 | 63 
Surrey |140 71 66 oe f118 53 O} 59 
Hertford} 128 60 0} 55 Sussex ....+..{131 64 
Bedford |114 72 54 Suffolk ......|124 60 
Huntin. {125 60 i Sooke 80 OO} 52 
Northa. |126 76 66 120 67 5} 60 
Rutland |121 75 Lincoln ......J119 74 10) 64 
Leicest. }115 York 112 83 4) 62 
Notting. |128 Durham ......{114 52 
Derby {113 Northumberlan.| 106 75 (4) 59 
Stafford |127 Cumberland ../117 79 10| 54 
Salop {134 Westmorland . .{116 72 Oo} 51 
Herefor.|127 120 10 
Wor’st. |140 122 11 81 
Warwic.}135 136 6 79 
Wilts 131 126 0 83 
Berks 1136 60 
Oxford |134 60 
Bucks {133 71 
Brecon {129 22 
Montgo. 136 
Radnor. |131 
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3\Carnarvon ....j118 
Merioneth ....j12i 
Cardigan......}122 
Pembroke, ....}107 
Carmarthen ..|i34 
Glamorgan ....}133 
Gloucester ....{144 
Somerset 135 
Average of England and Wales. {\Monmouth ....|148 
Wheat 126s. lld.; Rye 74s. 2d.; Barley 128 
69s. Od.; Oats 39s. 5d.; Beans 130 
62s. Od.; Pease 68s. 1ld.; Oatmeal!jDorset........{131 
39s. 4d. rere 136 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICFE, WATER- 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
April 22, 1812. 
- CANALS. East Country, 652. per share 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 211. per share. London, 1154. pas 2 
; “a "tg oy ditto. West-India, 1547. ditto 
udley, 507. ditto. Commercial Road, 1302. ditto 
Grand Junction, 2351. ditto. ATER-WORKS 
Grand Surrey, 142/. ditto — ‘ _ 
Grand Union, 20/. per share disc. East London, 78. per share 
Grand Western, 25/. per share disc. Grand Junction, 61. ditto dise. 
Huddersfield, 21/. per share Kent, 70/. per share 4 
Kennet and Avon, 25/. ditto South London, 701. ditto 
Lancaster, 22/7. 10s. ditto - West Middlesex, 65/. ditto 
Leicestershire & NorthamptonshireUnion, INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
901. ditto Albion, 502. per share 
Rochdale, 45l. ditto Globe, 1127. ditto 
Thames and Medway, 301. ditto Innperial, 642. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 197. ditto Provident, 12. 10s. ditto. 
Worcester and Birmingham, 35/. ditto BRIDGES. 
DOCKS. Strand Bridge, 307. per share disc. 
Commercial, 150d. per share Vauxhall, 40/. ditto. 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers. 
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